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YATES 


An Eating Place of Exceptional 
Merit 

No Music, Dancing or Cabaret 
But good food, service and value 
Yates is one of New York’s 
largest restaurants. Moderate 
prices for ‘the market’s best. 
However large or small your order 
you are sure it will be clean and 
wholesome, quickly and neatly 
served. You always leave with a 
pleasant smile of satisfaction. 


Hosts of patrons come daily to 
Yates—men and women who 
know good food and appreciate 
the low prices. 


BANQUETS AND SPECIAL 
DINNERS 


Joseph P. Morrissey, Mgr. 


West 43rd St., New York City 
Forty-five steps from Broadway 


Telephone Bryant 3102-9775 








































































































































































































PURE ALTAR 
WINES 


We respectfully solicit the val- 
ued patronage of the Reverend 
Clergy for our pure approved 
rubrical altar wines to be used 
for sacramental purposes only. 


Our wines are made at our own 
vineyards located in the famous 
wine belt of California—Ruther- 
ford, Napa Valley—under the 
supervision of Rev. D. O. Crow- 
ley, appointed for that purpose 
by His Grace, Archbishop E. J. 
Hanna. These wines are sent 
to us in sealed cars under 
government bond, and we in turn 
distribute them in the quantities 
and qualities desired by the rev- 
erend clergy. 


Our pure Mass Wines bear the 
unqualified endorsements of a 
great many Archbishops, Bishops, 
Monsignori, Priests of the Ca- 
tholic Church as licit and valid 
for the Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass. Recommendations sent on 
request. 

Send for Price List, Application 
Forms and Samples. 


BEAULIEU VINEYARD 
DISTRIBUTING CO. 


The House of Pure Altar Wines 


47-49 Barclay Street, New York 
City, N. Y. 


T. F. Rodden, Manager 
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The Sign is published monthly at 
West Hoboken, N. J., by the Passion- 
ist Fathers. Subscription price: $2.00 
per year, in advance; single copies, 20c. 
Canada, $2.25 per year, 25 cents per 
copy. Foreign, 10s. per year. 
THEODORE NOONAN, Editor 
MATTHIAS MAYOU, Treasurer 
HAROLD PURCELL, Managing Editor 
CUTHBERT O’GARA, Secretary 


Manuscripts should be addressed to 
the Editor. They should be type-writ- 
ten; and accompanied by return post- 
age. Available Mss. will be paid for 
on acceptance. 

Subscriptions, Advertising, and Busi- 
ness Matters should be addressed to 
the Managing Editor. Advertising 
rates on application. 

Requests for Renewals, Discontinu- 
ance, or Change of Address should be 
sent in two weeks before the date they 
are to go into effect. Both the old and 
new addresses shou!d always be given. 

Entered as Second Class Matter 
September 20, 1921, at the Post Office 
at West Hoboken, N. J., under the act 
of March 3, 1879. Copyrighted, 1922 
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F ine Rosaries 
At 
Exceptional Prices 
To 
Readers of 
Gold Plated—5 year Warrant 
Artistic Cross and Scapular M eda! 


Colors: Amethyst, Jct, Emerald 
Opal and Garnet 


75c Postpaid to Any Subscriber 
THE SIGN 
West Hoboken New Jersey 











OF INTEREST TO ALL 


The Life of 
ST. RITA 


of Cascia 
The Saint of the Impossible 


Popular Edition 
Cloth Bound — Gold Stamped 
175 Pages 





Price 85 Cents, Postpaid 
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, UR _ representative 
has called at the 
Brunswick Laundry 

220 Tonnelle Ave., Jersey 

City, N. J., and made a 

thorough inspection of the 

Largest Laundry in Ameri- 

ca. He was astonished to 

find cleanliness and sanita- 
tion brought to perfection, 
he has found over 300 Em- 
ployees, cheerful, healthy 
and satisfied with their jobs, 
their pay and their employ- 
ers. Patrons are always in- 
vited to visit this large plant 
and see for themselves the 
process of washing and 
ironing. The Brunswick 

Laundry’s policy has al- 

ways been fair play-to all 

employees and customers. 

We gladly recommend this 

firm to our readers. 
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Books Worth 


Monasticism and Civilization 
By V. Rev. J. B. O’Connor, O. P. 


A book for schoolroom and for gen- 
eral reading. Excellent bibliography 
and index. The first brief English ac- 
count of the monks’ part in developing 
and saving western civilization. Fas- 
cinating reading. 


Postpaid $1.90 


Morality of the Strike 
By Donald A. McLean, S. T. L. 


No better time than now to inform 
yourself on this most important ques- 
tion in modern economic relations, and 
no better book than Dr. McLean’s to 
back up your position as just employ- 
er, protesting employee, or suffering 
non-combatant ! 


Postpaid $1.90 


Excursions in Thought 
By “Imaal” 


So delightful, with such profound in- 
sight and compelling charm that the 
first importation was sold out before 
Christmas. This volume of essays on 
Christianity, art, literature, is now ob- 
tainable. 


Postpaid $1.60 


Divine Contemplation for All 
By Dom Louismet, O. S. B. 


The fourth book of Dom Louismet’s 
famous series on mysticism—the sim- 
ple art of communing with God. 
Clear, practical and highly spiritual 
reading for Lent and all the year. 


Postpaid $1.90 


A Mother’s Letters 
By Father Alexander, O. F. M. 


A book which can be put into the 
hands of every maturing girl. Reti- 
cent, yet frank and explanatory. An 
excellent guide for mothers and teachers. 


Postpaid $1.10 


You and Yours 
By Martin J. Scott, S. J. 


Common sense talks on family life; 
an antidote for the social evils of the 
day. A book to be distributed at 
every mission and found in every home. 


Postpaid $1.65 


West Hoboken 








The 
Ascent of 
Calvary 
by 
Pere Louis Perroy 


A recounting and 
interpretation of 
the Passion of Our 
Blessed Lord. 


Father Perroy 
makes one feel 
the full cost of 
that way of agony 
with its tortures 
of body, of human 
heart and of im- 
mortal soul, but 
one also sees and 
feels more truly 
the love of 
Christ ! 


All the ardour 
and beauty of the 
French has been 
retained in this 
authorized trans- 
lation by Marion 
Lindsay. 


A book of 
Information 
and 
Meditation 


Narrow 12mo 
300 pages 


Postpaid $1.65 
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Reading 


Externals of the Catholic 
Church 
By Rev. John F. Sullivan 

A book of 385 pages explaining the 
Government, Ceremonies, Festivals, 
Sacramentals and Devotions of the 
Catholic Church. Thoroughly indexed, 
fully illustrated, a book of information 
and interest which every Catholic 
should have and can afford to own. 

Postpaid $2.00 


Rebuilding a Lost Faith 


By-an American Agnostic 

“One of the best books of its kind.” 
A story of conversion that holds the 
reader spellbound. The argument 
here, without controversy, is set in a 
framework of most interesting per- 
sonal incidents. A book for all think- 
ers of whatever faith. 


Postpaid $3.40 


The King of the Golden City 
By Mother Mary Loyola 


A wonder tale in which children will 
recognize the deepest spiritual truths. 
A charming story and a book made up 
to honor its supreme message. Eight 
illustrations in color, decorative bor- 
ders, handsome binding. 


Postpaid $2.65 


A Boy Knight 
By Martin J. Scott, S. J. 

Not an allegory, but two real fights 
by two live boys. Father Scott has 
already received dozens of letters say- 
ing, “I had to finish it at the first sit- 
ting. I couldn’t tear myself away.” A 
book for boys and others. 

Postpaid $1.65 


The Greenway 
By Leslie Moore 
A charming day dream. A novel of 
real life in a setting of outdoors, 
realized hopes and romance, written 
with rare literary skill. 


Postpaid $2.15 


Maria Chapdelaine 


By Louis Hemon 


A romance of the Catholic country 
about Lake St. John, in the wild back- 
woods of Quebec, told by a man who 
lived among these pious people for 18 
months. It is a story of sensation and 
picture, strong in its sincerity, sim- 
plicity and poetry. 


Postpaid $2.15 


New Jersey 














The Most Popular Prayer-Book 
in the English Language 


MY 
PRAYER-BOOK 


HAPPINESS IN GOODNESS 
By Rev. F. X. LASANCE 


rH That is 
the key-noteof Father 

SR Lasance’s theme. He 
teaches by precept, poetry, and 
prayer how to secure the hap- 
piness which all men seek, but 
which mistaken search leads so few 
to find. 

It is indeed a prayer-book that is 
“different.” It takes prayer and medi- 
tation into the bracing air and sweet 
sunshine of God. appiness and 
Aoliness are brought together and 
shown to be fit partners for each other. 


Size, 554 x 4 inches 


Imitation leather, stiff covers, 
sq. corners, rededges .  .« $1.50 
Imitation leather,round corners. 
red edges ie tee ere 
Imitation leather, round corners, 
goldedges__. en 4h ny We 
American Seal, limp, gold edges, 
goldside, . . - 








Sent postage paid on receipt of price 
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By Rev. Joseph P. Conroy, S.J. 


12mo, cloth, net, $1.75 
Postpaid, $1.90 


“A Milltown Pastor” moves fast. It 
has to in order to keep up with Dan 
Coffey. From the moment Dan 
upon the scene until the end there is 
action, vivid, witty, original—a char- 
acter one has been wishing to meet for 
a long while and at last finds and seizes 
upon with a sense of possession. 
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Who Are Incurable 
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Saint Teresa and the Crucified 


D.C. N. 
AAINT Teresa, the great Saint of Spain, and to us of less ardent temperaments. Would that 
writes in the seventh chapter of the ‘Inter- we could melt our icy hearts in the seraphic flames 
ior Castle,’ “Fix of her love for Jesus 
youreyes on Jesus oY ae am. weed . "e| Crucified! 
Crucified and nothing will ¢ x2 ; ch Teresa Sanchez 
seem hard to you.” As “a “ )_.| Cepeda Davila y Ahumada 
we visualize her life of i \ ae was born in Avila of Old 
heroic work and suffering, |j' a. —_— ma | : =| Castile, on March 28th, 
we know that Teresa of 4 oe 7 zz . 1515, and passed her 
Jesus, in this as in all else, a = + childhood in the healthful 
first practised what she . ~ 3 | atmosphere of a truly 
taught and that she passed ~ P "| Catholic home. After her 
through the sixty-seven - Ss “ae mother’s early death, her 
years of her earthly exile, ; 3 see| sainted father placed her 
with enraptured gaze lift- > fF --\~ ’ [memes in the Convent of Augus- 
ed up to Jesus and Him | wo , =| tinian Nuns to complete 
Crucified. F s| her education, and at the 
This year of our Lord, /* $i | Eee) § age of twenty she entered 
1922, marks the 300th ‘ ' > =| | the Carmelite Monastery 
anniversary of her Canoni- - ’ E® ling outside the walls of her 
zation, and to-day as three | ) s - & i native town. 
hundred years ago, when 5 ; e Here at theEncarnac- 
the Cortes declared her, i in ion, beloved of her com- 
conjointly with St. James — munity and sought in the 
the Apostle, the Patroness a ~ 4% | Convent parlour by the 
of Spain, she is still the ; — aot elite of Avila,—for her 
idol of her enthusiastic |e 3 5 nn - | personal charms were 
countrymen, la Santa, the OUR LORD AT THE PILLAR many, Teresa passed eigh- 
incomparable Doctora THE VISION WHICH CONVERTED ST. TERESA teen years in cruel bodily 
Mystica of Avila! Her influence is not confined to sufferings, struggling as well with aridities in prayer 
the country that glories in her birth: hers is an and desolation of spirit, until as she says in her 
‘universal mission, she belongs to our modern times Autobiography her soul was grown weary. It was 
1 
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‘the vision, at'this crucial period, of our’Lord, bound 
to the Pillar of the Flagellation, most grievously 
wounded, robed in the royal crimson of His Precious 
Blood, that wrought what the humble Saint ever 
after termed her conversion. 

“So keenly did I feel the evil return I had 
made for those Wounds that I thought my heart 
was breaking. I threw myself on the ground, my 
tears flowing plenteously, and implored Him to 
strengthen me once for all, so that I might never 
more offend Him. It seems to me that I said to 
Him that I would not rise up until He granted my 
petition.” 


OW fully our Lord heard her may be judged 
by the Saint’s life from that day forth. Yield- 
ing herself completely to the exigencies of 

Divine Love, she gave herself unreservedly to that 
wonderful life of prayer, recorded at the command 
of her Confessors, in her “Autobiography”—one of 
the treasures of the Church of God! In those early 


days her meditation was daily on the Passion, even 
in later years when she had received the highest 
supernatural graces, St. Francis Borgia and Fra 


Juan de Padranos advised her always to begin her 
prayer with the consideration of a mystery of the 
Passion “the Source of all good that ever came and 
that ever shall come.” (Life, ch. XIII) 

“As I could not make reflections with my 
understanding” she says, “I contrived to picture 
Christ within me. . . . in particular I used to find 
myself most at home in the Prayer in the Garden 
whither I went in His company. I thought of the 
bloody sweat He endured there; I wished if it had 
been possible to wipe that painful sweat from His 
Face, but I remember I never dared to form such a 
resolution—my sins stood before me so grievously. 
I used to remain with Him, as long as my thoughts 
allowed me—and I had many thoughts: to torment 
me. For many years, nearly every night before I 
fell asleep, when I recommended myself to God, 
that I might sleep in peace, I used always to think 
a little of this mystery of the Prayer in the Garden, 
even before I became a nun. I believe that my soul 
gained very much in this way, because I began to 
practise prayer without knowing ‘what it was.” 
(Life, ch IX.) . 

We think of St. Teresa as the Mater Spiritu- 
alium, the great authoritative Mistress of Prayer, 
and some of us may be tempted to feel that her 
sublime teachings are not for us, but who is there 


that cannot find help and encouragement in this 
most easy method, wherein there are no points nor 
preludes to alarm us, but simply a loving bearing 
our Lord company in the abandonment of His 
Agony? It is indeed principally to beginners in 
the holy ways of prayer that she addresses the 
whole of the XI Chapter of her Life, urging them to 
resolve firmly, once and for all, to help our Lord 
carry His Cross. “‘He who shall discern this resolu- 
tion in himself has nothing to fear” and has already 
made great progress on the road. 


EARING about in her the Lord Jesus Cruci- 

fied, the Saint naturally makes choice of a 
mystery of His Passion, in giving us a practi- 

cal example of how to make a meditation: “We 
set ourselves to meditate upon some mystery of 
the Passion: let us say our Lord at the Pillar. The 
understanding goeth about seeking for the sources 
out of which came the great dolours and the bitter 
anguish which His Majesty endured in that desola- 
tion. It considers that mystery in many lights. ... 
the sufferings He there endured, for whom He en- 
dured them, Who He is Who endured them, and the 
love with which He bore them. But a person should 
not always fatigue himself making these reflections, 
but rather let him remain there with Christ, in the 
silence of the understanding. Let him employ 
himself in looking upon Christ, Who is looking upon 
him; let him humble himself and delight in Christ, 
and keep in mind that he never deserved to be there. 
This is a method of prayer which should be to 
every one the beginning, the middle and the end: 
a most excellent and safe way.” (Life, ch. XIII.) 
It would almost seem that this mystery of our 
Lord bound to the Column—the Vision which had 
changed Teresa de Ahumada into Teresa of Jesus— 
was ever after her mystery of predilection. When 
in obedience to inspiration from on High, she com- 
menced the stupendous work for which God destined 
her, the reform of the ancient Order of Carmel, in 
the first Monastery she founded, St. Joseph’s at 
Avila, that little “rinconcito di Dios” as she loved 
to call it, she arranged in the garden a lonely and 
most devotional hermitage dedicated to “Christ at 
the Column.” It exists there today with the same 
picture, which St. Teresa caused to be painted for it. 
Mother Isabelle of St. Dominic, in her 2nd 
Deposition for the Canonization, relates that the 
Saint prayed much over this painting, and explained 
to the minutest detail, to a good artist, how it was 
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to be done—the cords, the wounds, the hair, the 
Face, even to a fragment of flesh literally scourged 
out of the left arm near the elbow. « When the paint- 
ing was finished, the holy Mother drew near to 
examine it, and fell into ecstasy in the presence of 
the painter, who had succeeded, according to his 
own testimony, miraculously. The Saint acknow- 
ledged to Mother Isabelle that it had indeed cost 
her many hours of prayer, for God had given her 
such a lively desire to succeed in representing this 
subject, “O my daughter” she added, “may He be 
blessed for having reduced Himself to such a state 
for love of us!” 


N the mystic Espousals of St. Teresa with 
Jesus, it 


of her Bridegroom! ‘“O Lord Jesus Christ, King 
over all things, Son of the Everlasting Father, what 
hast Thou left in the world for us Thy children to 
inherit? What were Thy possessions? Only toil 
and sorrow and insult. Thou hadst nothing but the 
hard wood to rest on when undergoing the bitter 
anguish of death. It is not fitting that we should 
run away from suffering if we would not renounce 
the inheritance. Thine armorial bearings are five 
wounds: this must also be our device.” (Founda- 
tions, ch X.) 

“Thinkest thou, My daughter, that meriting 
lies in fruition?” said the Divine Lover to her one 
day. “No; meriting lies only in doing, in suffering 
and in loving. Thou hast never heard that St. Paul 

had the fruition of 





was this 
Sponsus Sanguinis 
Who came to wed 
this royal-hearted 
lover of His 
Cross, not with a 
ring as to St. 
Catherine, nor by 
an exchange of 
hearts as with St. 
Gertrude, but with 
the blood-stained 
Nail of His Cruci- 
fixion. Extending 
His right Hand, 
Our Lord said to 
her: “Behold this 
Nail! it is the 
pledge of thy being My bride from this day forth.” 
(Rel. III.) 

He dowered His bride with the sorrows of His 
Passion. “Thou knowest of the betrothal between 
thee and Me; and therefore all that I have is thine; 
and so I give thee all the labours and sorrows I 
endured, and thou canst therefore ask of My Father 
as if they were thine; and the Saint goes on to say 
that though she knew we were partakers therein, 
according to the words of St. Peter, “Communicantes 
Christi passionibus gaudete,” this was in a way so 
different that it seemed as if she had become pos- 
sessed of a great principality, and from that time 
forth she looked on Our Lord’s Passion as on some- 
thing that belonged to her. (Rel. 1X.) 

And in this ineffable marriage what was the 
bride’s escutcheon to be? The Five rosy Wounds 





THE BRIDGE AT AVILA 
LOWER BRIDGE USED BY ST. TERESA IN FLIGHT FROM HOME 


heavenly joys 
more than once, 
while he was of- 
ten in suffering. 
Thou seest how 
My whole life was 
full of dolours, 
and only on 
Mount Thabor 
hast thou heard 
of Me in glory. 
Do not suppose 
when thou seest 
My Mother hold 
Me in her arms, 
that she had that 
joy unmixed with 
heavy sorrows. 
From the time that Simeon spoke to her, My Father 
made her see in clear light all I had to suffer. 
Believe Me, My daughter, his trials are heaviest 
whom My Father loves most; trials are the measure 
of His love. How can I show My love for thee 
better than by desiring for thee, what I desired for 
Myself? Consider My Wounds; thy pains will 
never reach to them. This is the way of truth: thus 
shalt thou help Me weep over the ruin of those who 
are in the ‘world, for thou knowest how all their 
desires, anxieties, and thoughts tend the other way.” 
(Rel. III.) 


ITH her feet planted in this way of truth by 
Jesus Himself, St. Teresa, in her turn, left 
her daughters under no illusion: Carmel was 

Calvary rather than Thabor, and the desire to suffer 
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much in our Lord’s service was the one she strove 
to kindle in the hearts of her children. “She who 
does not feel this desire must not look upon herself 
as a true Carmelite nun, because the aim of our 
desires must be not rest but suffering that we may 
be in some measure like unto Him, our true Bride- 
groom.” (Life, ch. XXVIII, 37). 

That her nuns were generous enough to savour 
such hard lessons is evidenced by the following 
extract, taken at random from the writings of Mary 
of St. Joseph, one of the first Carmelites of the 
Reform, and St. Teresa’s best loved daughter: “If 
you give your hand to Christ as His bride, a nail 
will fasten it to His. He is a Spouse of blood: 
if then you desire the King to be taken with your 
beauty, if you would be like to Him, deck yourself 
out in garments of blood. Mockeries were His joys: 
insults, His honours; scourges, His pleasures; blas- 
phemies, His music. Gall was His refreshment, 
and thorns, His crown. If He repose on the bosom 
of His bride He cannot but wound her. If you have 
not felt the piercing of His thorns, it is clear that the 
Well-Beloved has not yet embraced you, giving you 
the kiss of peace. Had you received it, certainly 
you would have tasted the bitterness of the gall 
which drenched His lips.” (“Ramillete de mirra,” 
Prologue.) 

It was to afford her suffering Lord a place of 
consolation and rest with such souls as this, that 
Teresa built seventeen Convents for the Nuns of her 
Reform, and fifteen for the Friars, but all at the 
cost of incredible labours to herself, for as she said: 
“If His Majesty show His love for us by such 
torments, how can we desire to please Him by 
words only? We must be the slaves of God, if we 
would be truly spiritual—signed with His mark 
which is that of the Cross.” 


HIS sacred sign stamped Heaven’s approval 
upon every work undertaken by Teresa. 
Sufferings overwhelmed her, increasing with 


the years. God gave her soul “to feed upon strong 
and substantial meat, the sufferings of the Cross of 
His Son.” (S. John of the Cross, “Ascent,” ch. XX1) 
Truly she could say: 
“Pars mea praeciara 
Sit crux et vulnera, 
Spinae sint corona, 
Clavi monilia,” 
for her love waxed in suffering, and as its flame 
burned purer and higher, she longed with all a saint’s 


intensity for more fuel to feed it, nor was this ever 
wanting. Bodily pain afflicted her continually— 
we have her own testimony that for more than forty 
years, she was never for one day free from it. She 
was cruelly tried by the malice of demons; by the 
opposition of good but timorous or prejudiced men; 
as well as by the imprudences of the impulsive 
among her own children. 

But neither man nor devil could hush the song 
of Teresa’s soul: “Misericordias Domini in 
aeternum cantabo”—those mercies which the Blood 
of the Passion had purchased for her! 

One day after Communion, her mouth was 
filled with warm Blood, and the sweetness she felt 
was exceedingly great, ravishing her out of herself. 
“Daughter,” said our Lord to her, “My Will is that 
My Blood should profit thee. I shed It in much 
suffering and as thou seest, thou hast the fruition of 
It in great joy.” (Rel. V.) 

On another occasion, when her extreme weak- 
ness prevented her eating, Christ appeared to her, 
and breaking the bread, put it in her mouth saying: 
“Eat, My daughter, I condole with thee in thy 
suffering; but it is good for thee now.” The Saint 
says the word condole made her strong and all her 
pain disappeared. ‘Oh how soon does all that is 
endured for love heal up again” she exclaims. 


F her inner crucifixion what can be said? Of 
that agonizingly sweet pain inflicted by the 
Seraph’s dart, which transpierced her heart 

and left her dying because she could not die? Of 
the torture of the enraptured soul “crucified between 
Heaven and earth, enduring its passion?” For all 
this sharp martyrdom full of mystic sweetness, was 
her portion for long years, as she traversed Spain, 
from North to South, from East to West, braving 
the snows of winter, or the burning heat of the 
Andalusian sun, as she founded everywhere her 
Monasteries for the Friars and Nuns of the Reformed 
Carmel. Avila, Medina del Campo, Malagon, 
Vallodolid, Toledo, Pastrana, Salamanca, Alba de 
Tormes, Segovia, Veas, Palencia, and the rest—what 
memories their names evoke for every student of 
St. Teresa’s life and times! How often she passed 
from one to another of her houses, strengthening, 
encouraging, teaching, forming her nuns to her own 
ideal: “There is nothing worth living for but suffer- 
ing.” (Life, ch. XL.) 

The last journey of her life was a true via 
dolorosa which led to her Calvary. The Saint was 
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jn an exhausted and dying condition when she left 
Burgos for Avila in the summer of 1582. In obedi- 
ence to the Father Provincial she visited the various 
Carmels on her route, and reached that of Alba de 
Tormes nearly dead, on September 20th. The last 
illness was short—September 29th to October 4th— 
or rather was it not the sudden ending of a long, 
long illness, the malady of Divine Love, which had 
slowly consumed her, ever since the Vision of her 
torn and bleeding Spouse, in the Oratory of the 
Encarnacion? 

As the falling shadows of the last day of her 
exile closed about her, Teresa’s eyes sought her— 
Crucifix. The year before, while making the founda- 
tion at Soria, she had written an exquisite little 


poem “To the Crucifix.” Perhaps it gives some clue 
to her dying thoughts. We quote only one stanza: 
“I do not fear the anguish rife 
In that last parting’s bitter sting 
If unto Thee, My Christ, I cling, 
For in that hour of final strife 
I hold within my clasped hands—Life.” 


We are told by the privileged witnesses of 
Saint Teresa’s last moments, that during the wonder- 
ful extasy of fourteen hours, which preceeded her 
precious death, she lay upon her left side, her face 
transparently beautiful and radiant, gazing upon 
her Crucifix “within her clasped hands,” nor was 
It removed until her blessed soul had fled to the 


everlasting embrace of the Crucified. 





A Tribute of Love 


OT long since an incident occurred, trivial in 
itself, but deeply significant and instructive 
to those who saw and understood. An un- 

usual concourse of people had gathered to pay the 
last respects to the memory of one, locally promi- 


nent. The remains had been lowered to their last 
earthly resting place, prayers of Mother Church were 
finished, the clods of earth dropped onto the rough 
box, and all wended their way from the grave, and 
back to the affairs of everyday life. 

On the fringe of the crowd were two small 
urchins of the neighborhood, who stood silent 
throughout the service. When all were gone, they 
whispered to one another, then approached one of 
the men of the cemetery, and proferred their re- 
quest, for a lone flower, that had fallen from the 
mass of bloom, that lay near the open grave. An 
affirmative nod from the man, and they picked up 
their prize and off they went, lest it might be re- 
called. They go further into the cemetery, and 
come to the plot, marked by a number of small 
white crosses, beneath which rested the Sisters of 
Mercy. Reading the names of the various deceased, 
they finally come to the grave of one, “Sister Mary 


Thomas.” They laid the drooping rose upon her 
grave, and removing their caps, on bended knees 
send up a prayer to heaven for her soul’s repose. 

whe before whose grave the boys knelt had 
spent the few years of life granted her, in the class 
room, plodding on day by day in the hope of in- 
stilling lessons of virtue and love for God in the 
hearts of the little ones entrusted to her care; dis- 
heartened and discouraged that her efforts were 
not blessed with success she had prayed often that 
God would deign to make fruitful the seeds she had 
planted. 

The boys, were her former pupils, and the ones 
who caused not a little of the discouragement that 
came to sister, were the most mischievous of all. 
When anything went wrong in the class room, when 
some new prank was discovered, suspicion usually 
fell with good reason on the same two. And now 
when death had taken her from her daily cares, 
they came unbidden to pay the tribute of gratitude, 
reverence, and loyalty, which unknown to all but 
God, had taken root and grown in the hearts of two 
fun loving boys. 
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The Labor Problem 


Rev. R. A. McGowan 
IlI.—Strikes and Industrial Peace 


ORKING people strike because that is often 
the only way they can get a decent living 
for themselves and their families, and 
decent conditions on the job. They do not 

strike because they like it. 

The working people in a trade or an industry 
or a business concern decide that they want better 
wages and working conditions. They may be in a 
union or they may have decided it by talking among 
themselves. They send their spokesman to the 
employers. If the employers refuse to meet them, 
or refuse the terms demanded or a reasonable com- 
promise, the employees decide to work no longer 
for their employers until some agreement is reached. 
They go on strike. 

They use economic force in striking. The 
employer needs men to work for him. Otherwise, 
he will not make any money and will probably lose 
some that he has. If his employees will not work 
for him and he can get no others and if they can 
hold out long enough, the employer is finally com- 
pelled to grant all or a part of the demands. 

The strike means hardship to the employees, 
but they are willing to bear it in the hope that later 
on they and their wives and their children will have 
better food to eat, a better house to live in, better 
clothes to wear, better recreation, better chances for 
education, and a more respected position in the 
community. They know that they have a certain 
dignity as men and women, and they are willing 
to suffer the hardships and the abuse heaped upon 
them in time of strike to get the employer and the 
public to recognize their worth as human beings. 

They will lose the strike if the employer can 
hire others equally competent or nearly so to do 
their work. They try, therefore, to keep the em- 
ployer from hiring other workers, and if he hires 
them to persuade them to quit and join the strike. 
They have found that a good way to accomplish 
this is to.march up and down near the plant and try 
to convince the strike-breakers to quit employment. 
They call this picketing. 

At times violence breaks out during a strike. 
The employers or their agents are sometimes to 
blame for this, and at other times the strikers are 


to blame. The public authorities are often at fault, 
also, when they fail to have a neutral and adequate 
police force on guard. 


when they strike? If they are to remain free 

men and women, they have the right to refuse 
in a body to work for a certain employer or group 
of employers when their cause is just and they 
cannot settle the matter in any other way. Cardinal 
O’Connell in a recent pastoral said to his people: 
“A strike can be just and may be necessary. It is 
man’s natural defense. It existed prior to the State 
itself, and is a right which no society can annul.” 

The possibility of strikes is fundamental to 
freedom of contract in an industrial country. Since 
employees will not always be satisfied with their 
terms, it is even probable that there will be strikes 
as long as the present division between one small 
class of employers and a large class of employees 
continues. But strikes should not lightly be called 
or voted for. Like war they are the last step to be 
taken, and they ought to have a just and propor- 
tionate reason. 

Strikes are symptoms of a disease. They are 
signs of a grave conflict of interests between the 
owners of industry and the propertyless. One 
section owns industry and uses it for its primary 
advantage. The other larger section has to work 
in industry to live and live decently, and it is often 
unable to get work and when it gets work, a large 
part does not receive enough to live decently. The 
strike is the clash between them. It is tragic not 
merely in the suffering undergone by employees 
and the general public. Its deeper significance is 
even more appalling. It and its causes are a stand- 
ing denial of brotherhood. 

But instead of forbidding strikes, the govern- 
ment, the employers, the employees and the general 
public should see to it that the causes of strikes 
are done away with. As a help towards this, it 
seems well to establish national and district boards 
of investigation. Such boards would investigate 
questions of wages, etc., and make recommendations 
for public opinion to enforce. These boards would 


As working people acting within their rights 
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not forbid strikes. They would learn and publish 
the facts and make recommendations, and then leave 
it to the general public to enforce the decision. 


O stop strikes the causes of strikes must be 
reached. What is needed most of all is a 
change in the relation of men to the things 

with which they work. Now they are hired to work 
only when they are needed, and many are given a 
more or less harsh and inadequate livelihood when 
they are hired. The whole relation of those who 
work must be changed to fit less unsatisfactorily the 
dignity and worth of human beings. It must be done 
however within the limits of the institution of 


private ownership, for an era of common ownership 
would mean greater, and not less, harm and wrong. 

The first step appears to be assured collective 
bargaining, and the larger union of both employers 
and employees in associations that will emphasize 
matters of common interest, such as the improvement 
of the quantity and quality of the work. Greater 
industrial peace can be secured by the employers 
agreeing to collective bargaining, and then by the 
employers and employees joining in associations 
where matters of common interest will take the 
edge from bad feeling. This will not insure indus- 
trial peace, but it will bring a measure of peace into 
industry. 





At the Cross Roads of Life 


D. S. L. 


There stands 
a radiant angel, who directs all travellers. He 
is Conscience. Stand back, for here rides the 

warrior on his mettlesome steed. Listen! He asks 
for the road to fame and the angel says: “To the 

‘left, but do not go too far.” Another comes in great 

haste. It is the statesman! What does he want? 
Oh, it is power he wants. “To the left,” the angel 
says, “but don’t go too far.” Again another. Why 
it is the financier! The road to fortune, he demands, 
and again the angel says, “To the left, but don’t go 
too far.” Now comes a traveller on foot, a workman 
with his bag of tools upon his back, a child in his 
arms and a woman by his side. “What road do you 
wish?” asks the angel. “The road to happiness.” 
“Then take the road to the right,” says the angel 
with a smile. “At the end of the road you will find 
heaven.” The woman, with the curiosity of Eve, 
turns and asks the angel whither the other road leads 
and the angel answers her: “Ruin.” 

Fame! What is it?. The most famous deed in 
history, one that has been told for nearly 2,000 years 
in every village, hamlet and city in the world; yes, 
even among the savage tribes, and it will be told as 
long as the world lasts. This story is the deed of 
the good Samaritan, who found his fellowman 
robbed and wounded and left on the highway to 


te we are at the cross-roads. 


die. The Samaritan dressed his wounds and took 
him to the inn and paid for his way until he was. 
able to be about his business. If you would be 
famous, imitate this great deed. 

Power! What is it? Napoleon in his last days 
said that the three most powerful men were Alex- 
ander, Caesar and himself. Alexander, he said, 
died a drunkard’s death, Caesar fell by the knives 
of his enemies, and he, Napoleon, on a barren rock 
in the Pacific, was ending his days. But he said: 
“Our power was the sword, but Christ, whose 
weapon was love, has triumphed and his great 
dominion grows greater and greater year by year.” 
It is said that the massive gates of heaven swing 
open to the push of the strong arm of a Trappist 
monk and to the gentle touch of a little child. If 
you would be powerful, imitate these. 

Riches! What are they? There are no riches 
but spiritual riches, for they alone bring happiness. 
An old Dominican told me in boyhood that, years 
before, in France, a committee of Jews and Gentiles, 
Catholics and Protestants, Agnostics and Atheists, 
went through France and reported unanimously that 
happiness was found only where the ten command- 
ments were observed. The Gospel tells you where 
it is found: “My Father will take up his abode 
with those who keep His word.” If you want riches, 
take your lesson from the Gospel. 





A Mystery Chapel in Rome 


Rev. Gasrie, Demey, C. P. 


OR six hundred years now there has been 
a mysterious chapel in Rome. Six hundred 


years would make that a very old place, 


and it is very old as well as being very 
mysterious; for six hundred years ago when it began 
to be strange, it was already over a thousand years 
old and rich and celebrated. 

But about six hundred years ago something 
happened and ever since, that oratory has been 
silent and unused. Now, besides, everybody said, 
there were wonderful things in that chapel—riches, 
great riches, that 


can see it must be a very rich and very important 
place, for although by day or by night you will 
never see a Mass nor prayers nor any kind of 
devotions going on,.and all the people will tell you 
that, in spite of the fact that there are always priests 
some way connected with the chapel, that stillness 
and barrenness and emptiness has been there all 
through the place and all through those particular 
six hundred years, yet it is not abandoned; it is 

never used but it is always strangely cared for. 
That chapel is certainly attractive and every- 
thing seems to im- 





used to belong to 
the popes in the 
middle ages when 
the church and the 
popes were so 
wonderful — and 
gold and silver 
and gems and a 
lot of other things, 
extraordinary 
things, indeed — 
everybody knew 
that—but nobody 
knew just what. 
Whether they 
were things or 
persons one was 
not just sure, but 
whatever they 
were—those other things that lived there in the aged 
silence and isolation of that chapel—they were 
surely not bad; everything that was there was good 
but may be a little ominous and so— - 

It was always bolted and barred and nobody 
is allowed to get inside. There is a real “keep 
out” command coming from somewhere about it 
but nobody knows where, for there are no signs 
up and no soldier guards watching and protecting 
the place and so, may be all the really precious 
things were taken away long ago and there is 
nothing there now to protect. 





HERE are two apertures, small and square, 
so cut through the walls that you can look 
into the chapel and when you look in you 
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pel you to go in 
there but you can- 
not; even those 
small apertures 
are barred so that 
it is altogether 
irritating. You can 
look in; yes, you 
can see the beauti- 
ful artistic finish 
of the past and 
the evidences of 
present day care, 
but you can look 
also into the 
silence and the 
stillness and the 
emptiness of a 
vault in the 
cemetery. And that has been the condition for six 
hundred years! It is all very strange, and as it 
were just to add to all this curious condition the 
Chapel has the haunting name of the Sancta 
Sanctorum, that means the Holy of Holies. Well, 
well, stimulant, mystery added to mystery! 





E had heard and read about the Scala Sancta, 
that is the Holy Stairs. Our steps were more 
than usually eager, our conversation sporadic, 

subdued, intense on our way to make the 
pilgrim’s visit to that holy shrine. Just then we 
were interested in nothing besides. The motly 
Roman mobs that poured from all the narrow streets 
and eddied into and crisscrossed the Square of St. 
John Lateran did not attract us; not even the blatant 
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cries of the baker as he,kawked through the tangled 
lines of people Rome’s skimpy breakfast perilously 
poised on his head drew from ‘us a comment or a 
glance. We saw as seeing not just then. It is only 
now that these local tints and phases come to mind. 

It was 6:30 on a July morning; we were pre- 
possessed not only with the pilgrim spirit that was 
leading us to make the devotion of the Holy Stairs 
but we were also on our way to that shrine to cele- 
brate Holy Mass. Yet early though it was there 
were Others of the devout there before us making 
that devotion and one at least was a citizen of Rome. 

But the subject of this article is the Sancta 
Sanctorum—the chapel of years of mystery; then 
why bring forth this pilgrimage and practice of the 
Scala Sancta that 


ordinary spot—a story entrancing. indeed, but 
entirely unkown to millions of our Catholic people. 
To listen to its telling there—to listen as we looked, 
was to wake from the sweetest dream and to find 
it all a genuine reality of splendors as gorgeous as 
the beauties outside of heaven can ever be made, 
and set in a background of antiquity that is so 
ancient as to make it delightfully confusing, em- 
barrassing to our young America’s mind; the real 
was romantic or romance was reality. The emotion 
was unearthly, aerial, celestial. 

On entering this chapel of the Sancta Sanctor- 
um you are immediately surrounded by an undoubt- 
able presence of majesty and this is not merely 
because history has set and woven and festooned 
its walls and pil- 





is the Holy Stairs 
but it is not the 
Sancta Sanctor- 
um? That is a 
very natural ques- 
tion and so is the 
Holy Stairs a 
very natural way 
to lead up to the 
Chapel of the 
Sancta Sanctorum. 
It is the only way, 
for the Sancta 
Sanctorum is the 
mystery chapel 
beside the Palace 





lars and arches 
with popes, 
pageants and 
patriarchs though 
these rose up 
aplenty in the 
moving lines 
which history 
wrote here; nor 
because our eyes 
were struck by the 
glare of gold or 
a profusion of 
sculptured orna- 
mentation, for 








of St. John 
Lateran and the entrance or steps leading up to that 
chapel are called the Scala Sancta. 

We ascended these 28 marble steps in the only 
way that is permitted, that is crawling prayerfully 
on our knees from step to step and after finishing 
our devotions at the top we celebrated Mass in the 
adjoining monastery. 


HE Sancta Sanctorum Chapel and its holy 

entrance, the Scala Sancta are in charge of 

the Passionist Fathers who occupy the Monas- 
tery which was built for their accomodation by 
Pius IX in 1858 and is immediately connected with 
the celebrated oratory on the south side. It was 
in cne of the chapels of this monastery that we 
celebrated Mass. After Mass we visited the Chapel 
of the Sancta Sanctorum or Holy of Holies and 
there listened to the fascinating story of this extra- 


THE SCALA SANCTA BUILDING 


these are not to 
be seen. Neg; our 
souls were filled with a sentiment far removed from 
such material causes; it was a subtle and profound 
veneration superior to all that is earthly and which 
says in language more expressive than any words— 
with the voice of the soul, “Vere locus iste sanctus 
est!” This spot is surely holy! And there as usual, 
the impulse of the soul rings true as the story of 
the Sancta Sanctorum, unfolded by that scholarly 
Passionist demonstrated. 


N Rome years take away your American breath 
unless you hold tight on to it. We had 
recently arrived in the city that is well called 

eternal but even so we had already learned that 
lesson; however we were not prepared to hear 
that this Chapel of the Sancta Sanctorum was the 
domestic chapel of the Popes for hundreds of 
years, back as far as the fourth century to the 
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year 313. Yet such is its actual history and this 
its enviable purpose. That interesting Passionist 
must have seen the astonishment and doubt in our 
expression as we heard this. We knew that Popes 
about that time had private chapels and they were 
very private but they were down in the bowels of 
the earth, catacombs; so he added :-— 

“You Fathers are forgetting that Constantine 
not only freed the Church from persecution but 
promptly endowed her with the richest possessions. 
One of the first of these munificent acts was to give 
the Lateran Palace as the residence of the Bishop 
of Rome. This was the Pontifical Chapel of that 
former Lateran 
Palace, the first or 
original Lateran 
Palace, the pre- 
decessor of the 
Lateran Palace 
which you see 
standing now on 
your left in the 
Lateran Square. 
The Sancta 
Sanctorum is the 
only part of the 
ancient palace 
that is standing.” 

He then pro- 
ceeded to give us 
the history of the 
first Lateran pal- 
ace. ,It goes back 


Pa 


eer 


stantine came to Rome as emperor he abandoned 
the ancient palace of the Caesars on the Palatine, 
ended the line of the pagan rulers of Rome and 
made his home in the Lateran Palace. Very soon 
thereafter, though the exact year is not quite certain, 
the Lateran became the abode of the Popes. From 
that time the Sancta Sanctorum dates back as the 
private chapel of His Holiness and it continued as 
such till 1589; that is for nearly thirteen hundred 
years this Sancta Sanctorum was the private chapel 
of the succeeding Popes. There the Vicar of Jesus 
Christ celebrated quietly his private Masses; there 
that long line of saintly men performed their 
devotions; there is 
the altar and the 
tabernacle where- 
unto their weighed 
down _ shoulders 
carried the bur- 
dens and. their 
quick steps the 
triumphs and they 
told the stories of 
the joys and the 
sorrows and the 
fears of the uni- 
versal church. 
There is solemni- 
ty, indeed. Truly 
this is a_ holy 
place. 


very far and was 
called after the 
‘“‘Laterani” one of the aristocratic families of pagan 
Rome. The Laterani built and occupied it. The 
last member of that family to reside in it was 
Plausius, in the days of the Emperor Nero. Plausius 
was detected in the same conspiracy against the 
Emperor as Seneca and was dispatched after the 
manner of dispatching with Nero, and all his goods, 
including the ancestral Palace, were confiscated. 


HE Lateran must have been one of the richest 
and most extensive of the old Roman palaces. 
Juvenal spoke of it in his tenth satire as enor- 

mous. (Aegregias Laternorum obsedit aedes.) In 
305 it was assigned to the use of Fausta the favorite 
daughter of the reigning emperor and so it is some- 
times called the palace of Fausta. But when Con- 


THE SCALA SANCTA OR HOLY STAIRS 


But another 
thought pushed 
itself forward; it was the appreciation as never 
before so keen, of the folly of all human effort 
against the Lord and against His Christ and against 
His Church on the one hand, and on the other the 
gentle but constant play of His Almighty and Eternal 
Power, which (I had almost said “smilingly”’) turns 
the instrumentalities of the opposition and their 
works to co-operate in His Own wise time to His 
Own wise purposes—to His own honor and glory. 
As He turned the Pantheon and this extraordinary 
sanctuary utterly aside from the intent of their 
builders in the days of pagan Rome, and as we and 
millions who are gone testify to this and similar 
things, so minds shall marvel in the future to see 
the vast and beautiful piles now being constructed in 
different parts of the world turned to purposes far 
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other than those of their projectors—the purposes 
of the God Who knows no years and in Whose 
Almighty Hands man and his doings and all things 
else are plastic. 


HERE is sublime influence behind thoughts 

like these and we knew that it came from 

the subtle majesty of this place. Subtle, 
indeed, for it does not rise from the vast extent of 
this sanctuary. The Sancta Sanctorum is not vast; 
it is surprisingly small, smaller, indeed, than we 
had thought; its limited space was one of the most 
surprising elements which contributed to make this 
visit one of delightful surprises. In comparison to 
the Sancta Sanctorum the domestic chapels in the 
palaces of the ancient crowned heads of Europe are 
really large. The regal chapel of the Hungarian 


palace in Buda-Peste could well be called a church, 
the chapel of the Austrain Imperial family in 
Schoenbrunn Palace in Vienna will accomodate a 
good sized congregation and so La S Chappelle in 
Paris, though little, it is four times as large as the 
Papal chapel of the Sancta Sanctorum. With the 
exception of an alcove-like space, called the apse, 


and which is occupied by the altar, the Popes’ chapel 
here is a square of less than 25 feet. 

But this mysterious chapel is very beautiful. 
The gravity, the simplicity, the harmony of its pure 
lines make it a little picture or a gem of architecture 
of the gothic family. It could not be anything else 
but perfect in art and architecture not only because 
it was the chapel of the Popes who are the world 
builders, but it was always under the care of the 
greatest living masters in architecture and in art. 

“Do you not think it is exquisite?” asked our 
priestly guide. We answered, “Yes, but it is small.” 

“Oh, yes, it is small; “the Sancta Sanctorum is 
very small, indeed,” he assented, but he hastened 
to add, “Still it is very great.” “This sanctuary is 
great in importance and in dignity, great in its riches, 
but in its holiness it is pre-eminent.” He put forth 
this apology with characteristic style and with the 
confidence and enthusiasm of the man who knows 
and is sure of his ground. That Passionist knew 
his ground and every inch of it. He was not only 
‘ascholar of unusual ability but he was at that time 
making a special study of the Sancta Sanctorum 
and of all its treasures and he was besides the official 


custodian of the mysterious and interesting little 
place. 


E reminded us that it was venerable not merely 
‘a’ because for so many centuries it had been the 

private chapel of the August High Priest of 
the Lord but also because, notwithstanding its 
diminutive proportions, it enjoyed the dignity and 
position of a basilica and was therefore on an equal 
footing with the greatest christian temples in the 
world; that within those walls some of the most 
important ecclesiastical functions of history had 
taken place. In that small chapel the first council 
ever held within the famous Lateran walls had 
been conducted and that was as far back as 313 
under Pope Melchiades. St. Augustine refers to a 
fact which transpired in that very council. The cause 
of Cicilianus, Bishop of Carthage, was brought be- 
fore this body, and resulted in the condemnation of 
Donatus. It is on this finding that the saint makes 
the remark that Donatus and not the poor bishop, 
was the cause of all the trouble. 

The very important position held by the Ponti- 
fical Basilica in the estimation of the Church will 
appear from this that it has been decorated with the 
honor and dignity of the Golden Rose. This is an 
ecclesiastical privilege which goes back as far as 
Pope Leo IX. 


HE Golden Rose is blessed with great 
solemnity on the fourth Sunday of Lent each 
year and is valued by its fortunate recipient 

not for the worth of its metal nor for the delicate 
artistry with which it is executed but because it is 
a testimonial of the highest appreciation that the 
Church is accustomed to express. - It is conferred 
on some member of the Catholic Royalty-king, 
queen, prince, or on some personage of extraordinary 
worth as a reward of great service done for Christ 
and the Church; perhaps it is given to a city or 
republic for its conspicuous activity. But occasion- 
ally it has been bestowed on some church or sanctu- 
ary as a special token of the Holy Father’s devotion. 
This, however, is not done very often. In Rome St. 
Peter’s has received this honor four or five times, 
St. John Lateran twice, the Basilica Liberiano twice, 
but this mysterious chapel of the Sancta Sanctorum 
has been the recipient of this exalted testimonial 
of devotion, the Golden Rose, on four different 
occasions: in 1443 from Eugene IV, in 1530 from 
Clement VII, in 1567 from St. Pius V, and in 1610 
from Paul V. 
(To be continued) 
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SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS INSTALLMENTS: 


Scene in a Catholic College outside Madrid on the day of the closing-exercises of tne year. Luis, having 
read the valedictory poem and gathered up lis prizes jooks in vain for his mother’s face among the crowds of 
parents and friends of the other students. Some sympathetic women draw away in horror when they learn 
—, iy is the son of the Countess of Albornoz. A groom arrives late with a coach to take the young student 
to his home. 

Another scene in the drawing room of the Duchess of Bara showing the leaders of Madrid society -in 
the midst of their intrigues for the return of the ex-Queen Isabel and her family who are now in exile in 
Paris, and the expulsion of King Amadeo, the Savoyard prince who has been occupying the Spanish throne 
in the interim. - They have ‘discovered that one of the old Spanish grandees has permitted her name to be sug- 
gested to the Italian Queen as first lady-in-waiting. This is the result of the intriguing of Curra the Countess 
of Albornoz who fancies that the ex-Queen in Paris has insulted her and desires revenge, and also to obtain the 
position of secretary to the present monarch for her young friend John Velarde. In the face of the indignation 
aroused Curra attempts to deny her part in the intrigue. She has no time to give to her little son Luis and 
oe him on to her servants. 

e Government in anger at the Countess’ treachery demands that she fulfil her agreement to accept the 
Oe... at court. She tricks the Minister of the Interior and destroys the letter that compromises her, where- 
upon the police are sent to break forcibly into her house and carry off all her papers under the charge that she 
has been conspiring to overthrow the Government. Her friends and partisans hurry to her house and the 
outrage ends in a sort of picnic party. 

But among the letters carried off by the police there was a certain package from an old lover of the Countess, 
and as it was 1ecessary for the police to return these papers, the scheme was hit upon of returning these 
letters to her husband with a note calling his attention to their very compromising contents. Curra having 
forgotten to destroy the letters when the evening before she had prepared for the raid upon her house now felt 
that some satisfaction was due to her standing, particularly as the Amadist newspapers had printed articles 
reflecting on her respectability and the courage of her husband. She chooses her friend John Velarde to 
challenge the editor of an insulting reference, assuring him that it will be a mere formality of shots in the air, 


and arranging a breakfast for him immediately after the meeting. John Velarde, a type of the well-educated 
but erring young Spaniard, is shot dead at the first fire. 


The Countess pretends that she had tried to prevent John Velarde from fighting the duel; 
utterly prostrated his mother. 


and the Countess’ servant, Kate, who was sent to gather up his letters so as to keep the Countess’ correspondence 


2 his death has 
The lottery ticket which he purchased shortly before his death has won a prize 


from falling again into the hands of the police, brings the ticket back to her mistress. She collects $15,000. and 
sends it to Velarde’s mother, pretending that it is a donation from the Duke and herself. The mother scenting 
the nature of Curra, promptly returns the money without a word. 

The scene then shifts to the Grand Hotel in Paris where Jacob Tellez arrives from Constantinople, where 
he has been ambassador for the Amadist King. He meets Diogenes who tells him of the flight of the Italian prince 
from Spain, and also attracts the favorable attention of Curra. Other arrivals are the typical Spanish dandy 
Uncle Frasquito, and the wife of the rich Lopez Moreno who has escaped the Spanish mobs. The Duchess of 
Bara plays a political game in offering to present the banker’s wife to Ex-Queen Isabel, so that she may give 
the former Majesty the news from her lost kingdom. 











CHAPTER XIII. 


~—g ACOB TELLEZ was of the opinion that he 
had been born at the wrong time and in the 
wrong place. In the French Revolution, he 
was persuaded, that, he would have been either a 


causes vertigo in the brain, and hurls a man into a 
thousand infamies, in constant search of new pleas- 
ures to arouse his deadened sensuality. 

There are few things so dangerous for a man 


Mirabeau, because of his talents, or else a Lafayette, 
because of his bravery. But in the Spanish Revolu- 
tion of 1868, he had been, in the opinion of those 
who knew him, but a poor politician and an egregi- 
ous fool as a political leader. 

This revolutionary gentleman had not descended 
from the aristocratic circles in which he had been 
born to the plebeian circles in which he had after- 
wards moved, by any sudden fall or rapid, dis- 
integrating process. He had slipped down slowly, 
gliding down the incline which leads from pleasure 
to vice, from vice to aberration, aberration to dis- 
gust, and that terrible emptiness of the heart which 


as to pass through the illusions of a lifetime in a 
short period of his life; and Jacob, with that frantic 
desire for pleasure and excitement which pervades 
society, which fears to put off till the morrow the 
pleasures which it can enjoy today, had passed 
rapidly from youth to complete maturity in evil— 
he had made the journey in less than thirty years. 

At the age of fifteen, disembarrassed of tutors 
and teachers, he had been one of the most gallant 
youths who ever aspired to a barber’s razor, and to 
lead cotillons at the Court. At twenty he was a 
successful Don Juan with an unsavory reputation, 
who paraded his objectionable adventures in tle 
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Veloz Club. At twenty-five, he was an elegant and 
aristocratic profligate, eager for a duel, a bet of 
twenty thousand dollars, or any wild adventure. 
He flung his wife’s millions away to right and left. 
At thirty, he wept like Alexander that there were 
no more worlds of vice to be conquered, his heart 
hardened, his brain dulled by the premature riot of 
his passions, he was but a rotten fruit which had 
never really ripened, a worthless ruin of vice and 
impiety, who had wrecked his home by his reckless 
prodigalities. Through a fever of restlessness and 
boredom, he had become a politician. Garibaldi 
had initiated him into the Masonic lodges in Italy, 
and in England the Spanish revolutionaries had 
inveigled him into plots against the Spanish throne. 

The Revolution triumphed, and Jacob succeeded 
to the illusions and intoxications of victory, as mobs 
carried him on their shoulders, won by his verbal 
felicities, his elegance and beauty, and vowed to 
send him to the Parliament to defend their liberties 
—him, the dainty aristocrat, renegade but in name, 
who jeered at them behind their backs, calling them 
idiots, clowns, and asses, and who washed the 
stenches of the canaille from his hands with disgust 
as soon as he had finished shaking hands with them. 
But it was not long before a black vista opened in 
his life, before which even slander fled terrified, 
for fear of falling into a pool of blood. 


lution, was shot in the streets of the capital. 

His most intimate friend, Jacob Tellez, Mar- 
quis of Sabadell, suddenly disappeared’ from sight 
at the very moment when the rumor spread that 
Prim was not mortally wounded, and that appalling 
revelations had escaped from him. But Prim died, 
carrying to his grave the key of the mystery. Three 
months later it was announced that the Marquis of 
Sabadell had been appointed Ambassador of Spain 
at Constantinople by the new king. 

“T feel,” the newly-appointed ambassador wrote 
to his government, “that Oriental life appeals to me 
particularly, and that I can indulge my illusions in 
Cairo, Bagdad, and Constantinople.” 

The illusions referred to soon bore strange fruit. 
One morning, the wife of the Cadi did not appear 
at her window to gaze over the mountains of Asia, 
and the door of her apartmients remained closed. 
There was a rumor in the palace that a groan had 
been heard the evening before, and that two 
shadows, which wandered through the ghostly 
corridors, had carried away some dark object. The 
sentinel on a tower by the Sea of Marmora had 
heard a splash in the dark water. 


()i: day General Prim, the leader of the Revo- 


-<HE following day the body of a strangled 
eunuch had been found on the shore of the 
Bosphorus. 

this, for he had fled from Constantinople that night, 


The ambassador had not seen 
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with but a bag for luggage; and with this bag we 
have already seen Jacob arrive at the Grand Hotel, 
after spending two dark months in the lodges and 
gambling hells of Italy. Now he had a room on the 
fourth floor of the hotel, which cost twelve francs 
a day, luxurious for one who possessed in the entire 
world nothing but a debt of one hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars at fifteen per cent. 


Here Jacob feverishly read the Spanish journals 
with their reports of the political changes in Spain. 
He cursed frequently, and finally tossed the papers 
aside in a violent rage. For a long time he sat silent 
in his chair, his eyes fixed on the fire in the grate, 
whose flames cast a lurid glow on his countenance. 
He looked like a man planning some crime, and 
had also decided on one when he suddenly leapt up, 
pounding the arm of his chair with his clenched 
hand. The mirror above the mantel-piece reflected 
his twisted countenance, and noticing his distorted 
face, he was for a moment overcome with one of 
those sudden, violent frights which pluck the wings 
of daredevil courage with a single stroke. 

He looked behind him. In an alcove a curtain 
stirred. He leapt at it quickly, tore it aside, and 
then, with a laugh for his childish fear, wandered 
over to the bureau at the other end of the room. His 
dispatch-case lay open on top of it, and in a drawer 
of the bureau he had locked his papers. He opened 
the drawer, and taking out the large official-looking 
letter, laid it on a small table in the middle of the 


room. 
A Jacob ran to the door on tiptoe, listened for 

a moment, and then quietly locked it. He 
then picked up a small knife, with a fine sharp 
blade, and heated it carefully in the fire. 

But he still hesitated, listening cautiously to 
the sounds that penetrated from the Boulevard. 
Then of a sudden decided. He carefully inserted 
the blade under the waxen seal and with great skill 
loosened it completely, leaving it intact so that it 
could be stuck on again without possibility of detec- 
tion. He placed the seal with caution on’a piece of 
white paper on a corner of the table, 

The mysterious letter was open, and Jacob 
began to read it. It was written in Italian, in the 
same large handwriting as the address, was short, 
and signed by Victor Emmanuel. Inside the 
envelope were two other blank envelopes, sealed 
with the insignia of the Freemasons upon green 
sealing wax, a compass and square in the form of a 
pentagraph. 

Jacob inspected these carefully, and then with 
equal skill loosened these seals from their places. 
The first envelope contained a very closely written 
letter in the same handwriting as the previous letter 
and address. Jacob read this slowly, without mani- 
festing any surprise, as though he already was well 
acquainted with its contents. Finally he turned to 


STEP resounded in the hall outside, and 
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the last envelope, which was heavy and more 
voluminous. Two blank documents fell out of it, 
and then a third, upon which was written a name 
which made Jacob start and utter one of those gross 
oaths, common in moments of surprise even to the 
most cultured. He was terrified; his heart beat, 
his knees shook under him, and he read the papers 
again and again with all the frightened eagerness 
of a child who suddenly finds himself in the posses- 
sion of the fabulous riches of a giant. Twice he 
glanced cautiously at the door, as though he thought 
to find it open in spite of the key which locked it 
from the inside. 

He had before him an arsenal of compromising 
papers, important because of the names signed to 
them. It was a treasure of infinite value which, 
carefully managed, could ruin all the revolutionary 
politicians in Spain in a short time. They were 
letters of exchange payable at sight, which anyone 
could collect either in influence or in money. 


HEN Jacob had finished his perusal of the 
(1) papers, he was pale, and the cautious glances 

which he threw around him showed the fear 
which every criminal feels, that prying eyes are 
watching him. He rose and walked up and down 
the room. The light of the candles annoyed him, 
and he blew them out. Then he opened a window 
wide, and leaned out. It was bitterly cold, but the 
Paris crowds defied the inclemency of the weather, 
and thronged the boulevards, a restless, impatient 
mass which wandered incessantly like a reprobate 
soul condemned by God to an eternal feast. 

His eyes blurred by the eddies of the crowd 
and the thousand lights which played over the 
boulevards, Jacob turned over in his mind various 
plans through which he might profit by his posses- 
sion of these compromising documents. Yet how 
avoid the suspicion of this theft? How cast the 
blame on some other than himself? How explain 
his act to the outraged monarch’s angry accusations ? 
He laughed many times at the ridiculous masquerad- 
ing of the lodges, but through them all had run that 
mysterious menace which he had heretofore inter- 
preted lightly, but which now filled him with fear :-— 

“Neckan!” “Vengeance!” 

He must act carefully. Yet he must decide 
immediately. And as though he might find in move- 
ment some of those inspirations which come to one 
in turning the corners of streets, he rushed out into 
the air, first carefully locking the papers in the 
bureau. He walked up the Boulevard des Capucines, 
down the Boulevard de la Madeleine, and after 
wandering for hours through the streets, at two 
o'clock in the morning, he returned to the hotel 
weary and still without a plan. For Jacob, for all 
his audacity, was one of those irresolute people in 
whom prolonged thought, far from clarifying his 
ideas, seems merely to confuse the more, exasperat- 
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ing and bridling the will, which of a sudden breaks 
loose from the mind’s control at the most inop- 
portune and dangerous time. 


An old man was limping up the stairway, 
enveloped in a long cloak. Sabadell took this to be 
Uncle Frasquito, and hurried up the stairs to over- 
take him. But the old man seeing that he was 
followed, drew himself into the collar of his cloak, 
and hiding something which he had in his hand in 
his pocket, hurried on and rushed into the room 
next to Jacob’s. The latter, startled and suspicious, 
and doubting if this were Uncle Frasquito, entered 
his own room. 


into the partition which divided what had 
once been a single room into two, and which 
was secured by a bolt on each side. Jacob ap- 
proached the door on tiptoe, and listened cautiously. 
He heard his neighbor strike a match and lock the 
hall door. Then he heard soft steps approaching 
the little door, and the bolt on the other side slid 
back slowly. Jacob jumped back, startled, and 
threw a hasty glance at the bureau which held the 
papers. He drew a revolver out of his pocket. 
His neighbor was spying on him, and his heated 
imagination visioned the traitor Mason, with the 
daggers of all the lodges of Italy pointed at him, 
determined to regain their precious papers. The 
bolt creaked again. His neighbor was either draw- 
ing it or securing it, and as he naturally thought it 
drawn, he suspected that his neighbor wanted to 
try the door. The door, painted with care, did not 
have a hole or a crack through which one could see. 
The soft steps were heard again, this time 
retreating, and Jacob drew near, attentive, with his 
revolver aimed. Presently there was a suspicious 
cough. It was not the soft and dainty cough of 
Uncle Frasquito, but the asthmatic cough of an old 
man. His uneasiness was increased by another 
strange sound. He heard a sharp metallic noise, 
like a dagger’s blade scraping along a marble sur- 
face. Perhaps the old man was sharpening the 
point; or poisoning it! 


FL‘ one side of the room was a small door cut 


HEN there was silence. Then again soft steps 
moved about in different directions, toward 
the door and away from it. Then, as the hotel 

clock struck three, a thud was heard as when a 
heavy body falls on a mattress; then a prolonged 
sigh and a yawn, which set Jacob’s uneasiness at 


rest. A criminal about to commit murder does not 
begin by yawning. 

Tranquillized, he placed the revolver on the 
table, and gave himself up again to a delighted 
perusal of the papers. Suddenly he leapt from his 
seat, and seized his revolver. In the next room, 
he had heard the sound of a violent leap, hurried 
footsteps, wild knockings at the door, and a terrified 
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voice which shrieked in Spanish: “Help! Help!” 
Then he heard a groan, and the voice shrieked in 
French :— 


“Au secours! Au secours!” 


¢ 2c She 


CHAPTER XIV 


NCLE Frasquito was in bad temper when he 
returned to his hotel that night. He had 
spent a dull and sombre evening among the 

exclusive gentry of the Union Club, and had been 
bored to tears. He had often complained of tooth- 
ache before, and on this occasion he showed with 
a sad gesture a fine set of teeth, even as the keys 
of a piano, for which he had paid ten thousand 
francs to Ernest, the famous dentist of Napoleon 
II]. He complained that 


“Everybody in Paris will know by to-morrow that 
I haven’t any teeth!” 


He entered his room hastily, struck a light, and 
hurried to bolt the little communicating door, lest 
his neighbor should continue to spy on him. This 
seemed to be his intention, for Uncle Frasquito 
overheard distinct noises in the next room, which 
startled and upset him. But there was not a crack 
in the door through which anyone could see, and this 
partially relieved him. He gargled his mouth, and 
his toothache disappeared completely. He then 
cleaned his set of teeth with a silver-handled brush, 
which hitting against the marble of the wash-stand, 
gave out a metallic sound. Uncle Frasquito com- 
menced to take off his various impedimenta before 
retiring, after having made a third voyage of dis- 

covery to the little door. 





he suffered acutely even 
with such fine teeth, tak- 
ing pains not to add that 
his real trouble lodged 
in an overlooked molar, 
his only real tooth, which 
existed in solitary state 
like a milestone in the 
desert of his gums. 
When he left the 
Club, the cold air pained 
his fossil tooth, and he 
hurried back to the hotel 
to gargle with a potion 
which alone would pre- 
vent his having a sleep- 
less night. Half way up 
the stairs, he gazed cauti- 
ously around, and seeing 
no one who might dis- 
cover his secret, he 
hastily took out his set 
of false teeth and hid 
them in his handkerchief. 
This relieved the pain, 
but gave his face the ap- 





Heaven 


NicHoLas Warp, C. P. 


Tho’ sometimes the way has been dreary 
And toilsome the path I have trod, 

Full soon | shall be where the weary 
Find rest in the arms of their God. 


How blissful will then be the meeting 
Of all the dear friends of the Lord! 

Compared with its raptures how fleeting 
The pleasures the world can afford. 


Oh! sweet is the thought that I never 
Shall leave the bright city above; 
I shall dwell with my Saviour forever, 


Eternally blest in His love. A 
smelt a strong odor of 


His neighbor was quiet. 


took off his per- 

fumed wig, and 
placed a pyrami- 

dal nightcap upon his 
head, ending in a little 
tassle. Enveloped finally, 
after a half hour of un- 
dressing, in a nightgown 
and this night cap, he 
jumped into bed, and by 
the light of a candle, 
began to read a romantic . 
tale of Vizconde d’Arlic- 
court. A sleepy nod 
made him bang his nose 
on the night table next 
his bed; the novel fell to 
the floor. He bent over 
to pick the book up, as 
he wished to finish the 
chapter he was reading. 
little later he 








pearance of a mere 

caricature of its former self. Uncle Frasquito’s 
room was on the fourth floor, and when he had 
reached the second, he noticed that some one 
was following him upstairs. He hurried on, noticing 
that it was the Marquis Sabadell, who was mounting 
the stairs two steps at a time with the manifest 
intention of catching up with him. What a hurry 
the man was in! Frasquito drew his face into the 
fur collar of his cloak, hid the set of teeth in his 
pocket, and ran up the stairs until he reached his 
door, completely out of breath. 

Sabadell had followed him, and had stopped 
at the door of his room, looking him over from head 
to foot, surprised, suspicious, but without approach- 
ing him. 


“He is on to me!” thought Uncle Frasquito. 
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burning linen. He sat 
up hastily, and looked 
around. He could see nothing on fire. He looked 
around the room, under the pillow, between the 
blankets—absolutely nothing on fire! 

Perhaps something had fallen into the fire- 
place, a handkerchief or a sock. He jumped out of 
bed and looked at the fireplace. Again nothing! 

“How peculiar!” 

He thought that the fire might be in the next 
room or in the corridor. He ran to the outside door, 
to the communicating door between the rooms, with- 
out finding any signs of a fire; but he noticed as he 
passed from one side of the room to the other, that 
the alarming odor was yet more distinct. 

“What can be burning, in heaven’s name? 
It’s like some magical trick!” said’ Uncle Frasquito, 
standing in the center of the room, and sniffing 
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suspiciously. Then he thought he felt that the top 
of his head was growing hot. He looked up at the 
ceiling. Nothing there! He turned round, and a 
cry of horror escaped him as he caught his reflection 
in a mirror. Crowning the nightcap on his head 
was a small red flame. The fire was there! 

The fear which seized upon Uncle Frasquito 
drove all reason from him. He did not understand 
that when he had bent over to pick up his book, 
he had ignited his nightcap by. the candle on the 
table. He completely lost his head, rang the electric 
bell, shrieked for help, and pounding on Jacob’s 
door, cried: “Au secours! Au secours!” 

The little door was burst open violently, and 
here stood Jacob, a revolver in his hand. He did 
not recognize Uncle Frasquito in this apparition, 
and would not have done so, had not the latter held 
out two helpless hands in anguish: “Jacob! Jacob!” 

Jacob, still understanding nothing, hit him a 
blow on his head, and the burning cap fell to the 
floor, exposing a bald skull, as white as a winter 
melon. This farcical episode took but a moment, 
yet that moment sealed Jacob’s fate forever. 


HE servant on the floor, knocked loudly on 
the door. Uncle Frasquito suddenly realized 
the foolishness of the situation, slapped his 

wig on his head, pulled on a fur coat, put in his 
teeth, and hastily ran for cover in Jacob’s room, 
crying in a supplicating voice: ‘““You answer, Jacob. 
Don’t let him see me!” 

7 Sudden as this affair had been, and paralyzing, 
as it had for the moment, Jacob’s natural quickness 
of mind, he yet saw that this foolish episode had 
placed the rich and influential Uncle Frasquito in 
his power, considering the effeminate weaknesses of 
the old man. A plan began to form in his mind, 
vague and incomplete as yet, but still luminous and 
satisfactory. 

He dismissed the servant, saying that Uncle 
Frasquito had given a false alarm. He returned to 
his room, where Uncle Frasquito was already 
examining with the eyes of an expert, the three 
wax seals loosened from the letters by the traitor 
Mason, which he had left on the table in the excite- 
ment. The papers were locked in the bureau at 
the end of the room. 

“What a foolish fright!” said Uncle Frasquito, 
and then passing hastily over the painful subject, 
he asked: “What seals are these? I don’t know 
them.” 

Uncle Frasquito collected diplomatic seals, 
as we have already said, and kept them in an album, 
seals which he had purchased at fabulous prices. 

“Royal crown on a Savoyan cross,” continued 
Uncle Frasquito. ‘“That’s like the one I have of 
Victor Emmanuel. But I don’t know these.” 

Jacob was embarrassed at seeing the proofs of 
his theft in Uncle Frasquito’s hands, and could not 
reply; and the old man asked again: ‘Whom do 
they belong to? Do you want them?” ; 


Jacob, still more embarrassed, and in order to 
make some reply, answered: “Can’t you guess?” 

“Ah! Of course I can!” suddenly cried Uncle 
Frasquito. “Compass and square! How stupid! 


These come from the lodges!” 

Jacob forced himself to laugh, and Uncle Fras- 
quito, overcome with the enthusiasm of an amateur 
who makes an important discovery, cried enthusi- 
astically: “Give them to me, Jacob! You can’t have 
any use for them, and I have none like them. At 
least let me have one|” 


OR four hours Jacob had been struggling with 
himself, without being able to decide what 
he would do with the seals, and then, sud- 

denly, in a moment and in six words, he burnt his 
ships behind him. “Take all three, if you want!” 
he said, shrugging his shoulders. 

Alea jacta est! He could not return the seals 
now, once having rid himself of them; and he must 
now run all the risks attendant on his crime, as it 
was already too late to retreat from it. Uncle 
Frasquito had not waited for him to repeat the 
offer. He wrapped the seals up in a piece of paper 
and hid them in his pocket hastily, as though he 
feared that Jacob might retract the offer. The latter 
watched him, smiling strangely, and as the seals 
disappeared into the old man’s pocket, he murmured 
in Turkish: “Olsum!” “Amen!” 

Suddenly jumping from the chair in which he 
had been seated, he suggested that Uncle Frasquito 
join him in a bowl of hot punch. The latter excused 
himself, pleading the lateness of the hour, but Jaeob 
insisted. Would he deny him these few moments 
of relaxation? He was so lonely, and down in his 
luck. 

Uncle Frasquito gazed at Jacob with curiosity 
and stayed in his chair. Perhaps, if he remained, 
he might learn something of the mysterious scandal 
about a certain Turkish lady with whom Jacob’s 
name had been entwined on his arrival in Paris. 
He accepted the offer of the punch with enthusiasm, 
and awaited any revelations regarding the seal 
which might be forthceming. 

He was not disappointed. Jacob in the voice 
of a man oppressed with trouble, confided to him 
that he was crushed under the weight of a horrible 
catastrophe, which had forced him to flee from 
Constantinople, with a broken heart and his fingers 
stained with blood. Uncle Frasquito gave a start. 
while Jacob unfolded the tale, and at the end, cried: 
“This is serious, man!” “He had shrunk further 
and further into his chair, as Jacob narrated the 
appalling details of the tragic end of the Cadi’s 
wife. He was overwhelmed, and yet fascinated 
with the idea that he would be the person who 
would scatter the unpleasant scandal to the four 
winds. Jacob watched him with a smile. His first 
purpose was accomplished. The history of his 


- intrigue with the Cadi’s wife would be the talk of 


all Paris within a day or so, and would place him 
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on the pedestal of scandal and of novelty upon which 
a degenerate society worships the decadent idols 
of the day. 

Uncle Frasquito at last bade Jacob good-night, 
saturated with horror at the gruesome scandal which 
had been unfolded so graphically before his eyes, 
shuddering at its ghastly suggestion of crime, yet 
overjoyed at his own importance as the winged 
messenger who would carry the foul news over ‘Paris. 
Before he left, he said: “Jacob! I think that it 
would be wise to say nothing about what happened 
this evening—the fire, and the nightcap!” 

“Ah! yes. I had forgotten all about it.” 

“Naturally, naturally! A very foolish affair! 
But people are so tiresome: they laugh at one and 
make one appear ridiculous!” 

“Rest easily, man. I will say nothing.” 

“Good-night, then, Jacob. If anything should 
happen, just knock on the door. I sleep like a bird. 
In this I am like an old man.” 

Uncle Frasquito finally went to bed, well satis- 
fied. But when he had blown out the light, this 
time with every precaution, he shuddered in a cold 
sweat. He thought that the shadows in the room 
were floating rapidly round, and on them the body 
of a strangled eunuch, a rope round his neck, his 
eyes starting out of their sockets, his arm stretched 
out stiffly, which, gradually approaching him, sud- 
denly pulled his nose. 

Uncle Frasquito disappeared under the sheets, 
closed his eyes tightly, and hastily crossed himself 
three times. 

* 2 


* * 


CHAPTER XV. 


EARING of some handsome women who had 
won prizes for beauty in Spa, and later in 
Budapest, Curra decided that her next move 

would be to spread the reputation of her beauty 
throughout Europe. Nothing but a European fame 
would satisfy her. Unable to travel everywhere in 
person, she decided to have her portrait painted by 
Bonnat, and then to send it to exhibition after 
exhibition, so that not a corner of Europe would be 
ignorant of her charms. The fulfillment of this plan 
kept her in Paris until November, and thrice a week 
she posed for the great artist in his studio for the 
benefit of humanity. This delightful idea cost her 
about forty thousand francs. To be sure this was 
an expensive luxury, but for what had God given 
her money. 

One morning Curra sent a messanger to Bonnat 
to say not to expect her, as she was accompanying 
Her Majesty the Queen to the Chapel of Expiation 
on the Boulevard Haussmann. The clock of the 
Grand Hotel had already struck eleven, and the 
Duchess of Bara had sent a maid to tell Curra 
that she was waiting downstairs. Curra was im- 
patient and irritated, and asked Kate if the Marquis 
had not returned as yet. 

“No, madam,” answered the girl. 
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“But when did he go out? Why did he get up 
so early?” 

“He did not go out.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“He did not return last night.” 

“Ah!” said Curra. 

The Duchess, who had waxed impatient at the 
delay, now came in search of the missing lady. 
“What is the matter, Curra? You will keep the 
Queen waiting, if you don’t hurry.” 

“My dear Beatrice! You don’t know the lady. 


It will be twelve before she ever leaves her 
And she continued to arrange her 


royal room.” 
mantilla 

Kate entered to announce that the Marquis had 
returned. 

“Excuse me a second, my dear,” said Curra 
quickly. “I must say au revoir to Ferdinand.” 

The Duchess made a gesture to express admira- 
tion at the conjugal affection of her friend. “What 
a pair of turtle doves!” she said. “You really 
make me envious.” 


ERDINAND had just come in, and if the truth 

must be told, it has to be admitted that he 

did not look as though he had been at his 
prayers. The collar of his overcoat was open, his 
shirt was rumpled, his hat showed a conspicuous 
dent, his eyes were red and weepy, and his breath 
smelt of stale wine. He was startled and upset at 
seeing Curra, and with a forced smile, said weakly: 
“T have just returned from seeing the animals at 
theJurdin des Plantes.” 

He carefully buttoned up his overcoat, 
as though to hide from Curra that out of affection 
and consideration for the animals he was dressed in 
evening clothes at ten o’clock of the morning. She 
in her simplicity, did not, of course, notice this; 
but asked ingenuously: “And did you do what 
I told you?” 

“Told me?” 

“Of course. 
Tellez?” 

“Jacob Tellez? Who is Jacob Tellez?” 

“Jacob Sabadell, of course. My cousin Elvira’s 
husband.” 

“My dear, if you asked me, I must have for- 
gotten. What had I better do?” 

“Do it at once! Do you understand? Invite 
him to breakfast. Be sure that I find him here 
when I return.” 

“Of course, my dear, don’t worry about it. 
What’s the man’s name again?” 

“Jacob Tellez, and he is a distinguished gentle- 
man whom I want you to treat decently, as he is 
my cousin.” 

And Curra delivered a little lecture upon family 
love, leaving Ferdinand quite convinced of her 
disinterested affection for her relative. 

As the ladies were entering their carriage, the 
exquisite and elegantly dressed Uncle Frasquito 


Didn’t I ask you to call on Jacob 
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appeared and leapt into the carriage with them. 
He accompanied them a short distance, telling them 
a long tale, which caused intense interest and amaze- 
ment to show on the countenances of the two women. 

Meanwhile Jacob, secluded in his room, was 
turning his plans over in his mind. Upon awaken- 
ing that morning, after his conversation with Uncle 
Frasquito, free from the wracking happenings of 
the evening before, he had surveyed the situation 
clearly. He worked out his plans carefully and 
exactly. He saw now, that while his alliance with 
Uncle Frasquito might result, indeed would result, 
in his winning his way to the pinnacle of scandalous 
success, at the same time this very success might 
interfere with his general plan of campaign. He 
might have been wrong in making Uncle Frasquito 
the bearer of scandalous tidings; he felt more and 
more, as he turned the matter over in his mind, that 
he had made a misplay. Yet who could now stem 
the. current of rumor and scandal? He wished to 
find someone in the world of virtue and honor, 
outside of his own vicious circle, who could aid him 
in the plan which was maturing rapidly in his mind. 
He must find someone; and chance threw Diogenes 
in his path. 


IOGENES had hastened to .visit him that 
morning, enticed by the money which he 
thought the ambassador had brought back 


from..Turkey. He had decided to breakfast with 


Jacob, for he had no hesitancy in inviting 
himself unasked to a meal; then he would take 
him: to the Petit Club to try his luck, with the 
‘intention of securing something for himself on the 
way. -He was greatly surprised when Jacob, with 
the austerity of a St. Anthony in the desert, refused 
to go out, and stated emphatically that he would 
no longer walk the impure streets of Paris, that he 
had sworn off card playing, and that he had decided 
to go to Biarritz the following morning, to make an 
attempt at reconcilation with—Polaina!—his wife!-! 
Diogenes loked at Jacob in silence, and, when the 
latter had finished talking, he said to him seriously: 
“What nonsense! I know what you are up to. Your 
wife has gained her lawsuit with the Monterrubios, 
and now has a large income. You are as hungry 
as the prodigal son, and you want to eat the fatted 
calf.” 

Jacob was angry at having his thoughts read 
so correctly, and with an offended air, exclaimed: 
“T assure you-——” 

“Jacob, my boy! 
way he walks!” 

“You can say what you like, but I——” 

“Look here, child! Don’t try to deceive your 
elders. Neither you nor I have any self-respect; 
but to be a rogue, one must have cleverness, and 
while you are merely on the way, I have passed 
on and returned. Do you understand?” 

Jacob’s offended dignity seemed mollified; and 
he said, after a moment’s pause: “You think my 


I can tell a cripple from the 


plan absurd?” 

“Absurd? For you it is excellent business: 
for her it is just highway robbery.” 

“So you think that Elvira——” 

“Would be willing to be robbed? Of course! 
Raise your little finger: that is enough for her. She 
loves you as much to-day as she did the day you 
first deceived her. It’s incredible but true!” 

“Well, what of it?” 

“What of it? You now have to go to head- 
quarters.” 

“And what are headquarters ?” 

“My dear boy: at Father Cifuentes’.” 

“Ah! I have been told that already.” 

“Well, you are not mistaken.” 


ACOB was lost in thought for a moment; then, 
scratching his head, he said with a jeering 
laugh: “I suppose that I shall have to confess 

to Father Cifuentes ?” 

Diogenes suddenly became serious. 

“Look here, Jacob,” he answered. 
a fool, a drunkard, and a lost soul: I may have 
done everything except commit murder. But I have 
profound respect for anything that has reference to 
God. I have inherited that respect. I am not good, 
because it would take too much trouble to be so; 
but I have veneration for the man who is good, 
and who does take the trouble to be so. Just be- 
cause I wallow in the mud, is no reason for my not 
seeing that there are stars in the heavens.” 

Jacob was immoderately surprised at this 
strange speech of Diogenes. “Why all this 
harangue?” he asked finally. 

“Why? So that you will leave your wife in 
peace, for by the very act of thinking of her, you 
do her an injury.” 

“You are very complimentary! A valiant de- 
fender of my Elvira! When did you happen to 
meet her? I don’t suppose that it was in the con- 
fessional of Father Cifuentes.” 

“Certainly not. I have seen her and learned 
how to appreciate her at the home of her intimate 
friend, Maria Villasis.” 

“Then she is an intimate friend of your intimate 
friend Maria Villasis? I understand. And how is 
that perfect widow getting along? You must admire 
pure ugliness, my boy! And I suppose that you are 
the confidant of my wife?” 

“Stop, canaille, or I’ll break your head!’ cried 
Diogenes, thrusting his heavy fist under Jacob’s 
nose. “What do you want? Money? Go to the 
Countess of Albornoz, a miserable thing like your- 
self! She’ll hand you out all you want. But leave 
decent people alone!” 

Jacob was annoyed, but fearing a verbal duel 
with Diogenes, he answered: “My dear Diogenes, 
you are not yet recovered from yesterday’s party. 
What makes you think that I am going to sell myself 
to my wife for a few dollars?” — 

“My friend, remember the gypsy in the fable! 


¥ 


“I may be 
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When he confessed that he had stolen three pennies, 
the priest said to him: “You ought to be ashamed 
of yourself, condemning yourself for three miserahle 
ennies.. To which the gypsy replied: “What else 
could I do, when there were no more to be had?’ ” 


T this point the argument was interrupted by 
the arrival of the Marquis of Villamelon, 
who entered, perfectly restored after the 

debauch of the night before. Diogenes, seeing him, 
disappeared behind a newspaper at the other end 
of the room. The Marquis went up to Jacob, and 
seizing his hands, said to him in a most affectionate 
tone of voice: “My dear Benito, how are your I 
must ask pardon for not having come to see you 
before. But I did not have time. Curra expects 
you to breakfast, at two o’clock; a trifle late, but 
to-day she is out with the Queen. You understand?” 

Jacob was about to decline the invitation, when 


Villamelon stopped him: “Not a word! Under- 
stand? I will not accept excuses, Benito. Curra 
would be frightfully upset. She loves your family, 
and is always talking about you—Benito this, Benito 
that.” 

Diogenes shouted from his chair: “Villamelon! 
Idiot! His name is not Benito!” 

“Not Benito? What is it, then?” 

“Jacob.” 


“Oh, yes! Jacob. You must excuse me, Ben 
Jacob! I have such a poor memory. And each day 
I think that it is growing worse.” 

Ferdinand complained with reason of his fre- 
quent lapses of memory, a sure sign of softening 
of the brain. He obtained Jacob’s consent to break- 
fast with Curra and himself, and departed hastily 
from the room. 

(To be continued) 





Home Made Picture Framing 


HE SIGN aims to avoid the commonplace in 
its illustrations. Some of these our readers 
wish to preserve and keep in view—such as 

the unparalleled photograph of St. Gabriel and his 
brother in the February number. There are 
exquisite specimens of rotogravure art and our own 
camera work whch we might wish to save from 
oblivion. Unprotected, they soon gather dust, curl 
up, fade and just litter the room. 

There is the touch of charm and refinement and, 
in the case of sacred subjects, of edification, in 
neatly mounted photographs on the walls of the 
home. 


Anyone can indulge in this pleasing and useful 
hobby without special skill and at small expense. 
The only outlay required will be for glass and paste. 
Use photographers’ paste or make it from starch: 
these will not discolor the paper. For glass, old 
negatives from which the film has been removed 
may be used. 


For the simplest method of framing you require 
only a piece of glass, a sheet of cardboard of the 
same size, and some strips of brown paper. Brown 
usually contrasts more pleasingly with the high 
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lights in the photograph. White mounts more often 
make the small pictures look dull. This simple but 
artistic method is suitable for sizes up to about 
18 x 12 inches. 


The photograph or clipped picture should first 
be mounted on card. Brush the paste into the back 
of the picture until the paper has become quite limp. 
Then press the picture on the cardboard and leave 
it to dry. 

All that is necessary is to lay the glass over 
the mounted picture, trim off the projecting edges, 
and bind glass and card together with strips of 
dark-colored paper. Brown wrapping paper will 
serve the purpose. You get clear, straight edges 
by cutting the strips over glass with a sharp pen- 
knife guided by a ruler. Each strp should be about 
34 inch wide. 

The strips well moistened with paste should be 
placed very accurately over the edges of glass and 
mount and pressed down neatly. A light coat of 
thin varnish over the binding and back of cardboard 
will give permanent protection against dampness. 
For hanging purposes loops of tape glued to the 
back will serve quite as well as metal rings. 





Current Fact and Comment 


PASSIONIST 

ATHER Victor, C. P., until recently Rector of 
ri St. Paul’s Monastery, Pittsburgh, and Father 
Valentine, C. P. for over twenty-seven years 
continuously engaged on missions throughout the 
States, sailed for Rome in April. Their ultimate 
destination is Germany where they will remain and 
establish a foundation. It is planned to make it the 
nucleus of a Passionist Province. Germany as a 
result of the partition of her territory loses five 


FOUNDATIONS 

million Catholics out of the seven million of popu- 
lation detached from her. Excluding the Saar dis- 
trict, the Catholic proportion of Germany’s popula- 
tion is now 33.5 per cent. 

Four Passionists from Argentine Province have 
established a mission at Montevideo, Brazil. They 
will have charge of the English-speaking Catholic 
residents of that city and will give missions through- 
out the republic. 


ANGLICAN DIFFICULTIES 


NGLICANS are asking whither the shortage 
A of their clergy in England is leading. That 

shortage now amounts to 4000 and to meet the 
wastage only 158 deacons were ordained last year. 
In 1914 they had 24000 clergy; to-day there are only 
18500. A novel plan of relief has been projected: 
the ordination of men still engaged in professions 
or trades. One writer urges: “Certainly we should 
press at once for permanent diaconate for such men 
in large numbers, unpaid of course, and thus dis- 


tinguished from the professional class of clergy. 
Such men would be in closer contact with their 
fellows and help to bridge the gulf which seems 
often to exist between layman and cleric to-day. 
They would lighten the duties of the existing clergy 
both at home and abroad and enable the sacraments 
to be administered in many casés where the rapid 
diminution of the present ministry will soon make 
this impossible. 


PIUS XI. AND THE ORTHODOX 


HE rank and file of the Russian Orthodox 

Church are a remarkably devout people. 

Recent travellers in Russia invariably refer 
to their indomitable faith although beset by terrible 
hardships and the severe restrictions of a Com- 
munistic government. As there are signs of dis- 
integration in that vast ecclesiastical establishment, 
and as flattering overtures towards union are being 
made by heretical bodies, we should pray that the 
Orthodox leaders may realize that only in union 
with the Holy See can they find consistency and 
stability. Thousands in the Ukrainian section are 


‘about to detach themselves from the Patriarchate 
of Moscow. At the same time the critical decision 
presents itself: whether they should yield to the 
overtures of the Anglicans or submit to Rome. Very 
opportunely at this juncture the Chair of Peter is 
occupied by one who as Nuncio to Poland and 
Apostolic Visitor to Russia, Latvia and Lithuania 
became intimately acquainted with their political 
and religious conditions, and whose sympathetic 
understanding should be particularly effective in 
directing their decisions. 


BAPTIST ACTIVITIES IN ITALY 


ITNESS the productivity of the Baptist organi- 
zation when planted in Italian soil. Someone 


having stated in the “New York Times” that 
the Methodists were the only Protestants carrying 
on mission work in Rome, that newspaper receives 
and prints a correction to the effect that Baptist 
mission work has been carried on in Rome for fifty- 
two years, that in Italy they have thirty-seven 
churches, twelve schools, (including a theologieal 


seminary), two kindergartens, total students, 690, 
and that during the war they distributed more than 
half a million copies of the New Testament and 
portions of Scripture. Here we have a rather im- 
pressive organization and over half a century of 
effort described and then the total membership 
frankly set down at 1546. The writer failed to state 
how many of that number were Italians! 
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IDLE CONDEMNATION OR ACTIVE COOPERATION? 


ITHERTO the degradation of the stage and of 
amusements such as the cabaret in particular 
has stirred only helpless indignation among 

the decent public. It is gratifying to learn that at 
last good and determined men have organized in 
opposition. Success should be assured for the 
reason that they will procede not by attacking 
managers and producers but by co-operating with 
these. In place of criminal prosecution or official 
censorship, judgment will be left to juries selected 
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UCH attention has been aroused by the con- 
version of Giovanni Papini, the noted Italian 
critic. His Jl Storia di Cristo, undertaken 

immediately upon his rather sudden conversion, is 
an enthusiastic proclamation of what he himself 
styles the “glad message.” The prayer with which 
Signor Papini concludes the book and which 
expresses the source of his convictions, proves the 
still wondrous potency of the prophecy of the 
Saviour: 


“And I, if I be lifted up, will draw all things to Myself”: 


from a panel chosen by city officials, theatrical 
interests and representative lay citizens. 


Unless parents are quite certain that the London 
County Council are blindly prejudiced, they should 
ponder with alarm upon that civic body’s recent 
regulation barring from the movies all children 
under seventeen not accompanied by parent or 
guardian. 


PAPINI 


“Mankind, removing itself from the gospel, has found 
desolation and death. More than one promise and one 
menace have found their accomplishment. Now we have, 
we despairng men, only the hope of Thy return.... 
We await Thee, we shall await Thee, despite our un- 
worthiness and every impossibility. And all the love 
that can be won from our devastated hearts will be for 
Thee, the Crucified, Who wert tormented for love of 
us, and Who now dost torment us with all the power of 
Thy unappeased love.” 


According to a non-Catholic reviewer, this book 
is a cry from the Christian soul of Italy, and supplies 
a note in the gamut of Christ-literature which we 
cannot afford to miss. 


WHICH COLLEGE? 


HE Catholic parent, seeking the best in educa- 
tion for son or daughter, should not be 
influenced in the choice of a college by the 

glamor of the numerical patronage of that college. 
Examination of the recent claims as to the largest 
enrollment revealed that some colleges now have 
close to ten thousand students in attendance. But 
thoughtful educators see in this overwhelming 
growth only a menace to efficiency. Dr. Chas. F. 
Thwing, President Emeritus of Western Reserve 
University, frankly describes the results of over- 
enrollment. There is an excess of students in pro- 
portion to the number of professors or to the 
efficiency of the material facilities for giving an 
education to a vast multitude. Lecture courses take 
the place of recitation or quiz courses in subjects in 


which the personal contact of teacher and student 
is highly desirable. Having heard of lecture courses 
in several universities given to audiences of students 
of a thousand or more, Dr. Thwing is reminded of 
Aristotle’s remark that “eloquence never teaches.” 
He also hears of freshmen classes divided into some 
sixty-four sections in which the teachers are them- 
selves members of the senior class. The laboratories 
are overcrowded. Carelessness in experimentation 
is the inevitable result. It should also be said that 
the students are far too many for each other, as 
well as for their teachers and for the equipment. 
Students educate each other by many and unconsci- 
ous conditions. But this mutual education diminishes 
in the inverse ratio of the number of the educating 
and educated. 


THE PROPS OF EVOLUTION 


HE recent country-wide discussion of Darwin- 
ism and evolution was of immense advantage 
in setting those theories back within their 

very limited and hypothetical confines. As such 
discussions arise periodically it is discovered that 
the radical evolutionists while left unmolested have 
been enlarging their theories and promulgating them 
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with 


characteristic presumption and arrogance. 
With the zeal and ingenuity, if not the malignity, 
peculiar to all radicals they have so thoroughly come 
into possession of the field of education—literature, 
the lecture platform, the public museums—as to have 
many under the impression that they have definitely 


established their claims. As a result of the afore- 








































































































































































































































said discussion many have had revealed to them 
on what a slender foundation evolution rests especi- 
ally as applied to the origin of man. 

A bill barring the teaching of evolution failed 
to pass in the Kentucky legislature by a single vote. 
Undoubtedly it would have had a different fate had 
it provided exclusively for a fair and honest pre- 
sentation of the theory. The college professor in 
presenting his conclusions to his students should be 
obliged to distinguish between discovered fact and 
the surmises of a lively and spacious imagination. 


THE CROSS OF CHRIST 

E pluck these gems of truth from a wierd 
setting—these evidences of zeal and experi- 
enced piety from among certain observations 

of the Rev. C. E. Raven, who is ranked as “easily 
the most influential among the younger leaders 
standing for a new interpretation of the Christian 


faith in terms of progressive thought and of undying - 


human need.” His theme is the now very trite one; 
the call to world service. 

“We can no longer stop short at the Galilean 
ministry, we must go on to the Cross. Sooner or 
later the disciples must come to terms with the 
Cross; must learn—often through anguish of soul— 
what it means to be crucified with Christ. . . My 
quarrel with the student Christian movement has 
been that it has tended to bring youth in contact 
with the Galilean Jesus, and then virtually said, 
‘Oh, let us be joyful!’ ... It was by giving up 
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This would apply, for example, to that most notori- 
ous of all the missing links with the impressive name 
of pithecanthropus erectus artfully restored from 
the fragment of a skull, a shin bone and two molar 
teeth. It should also be frankly pointed out how 
barren of proof are the wide-open pages of geology 
regarding the requisite intermediary forms of the 
transitional theory. No science has generated more 
credulity than evolution or given more occasion for 
imposture. Impartial exposition will suffice to strip 
it of its sneer and pretence. 


THE SUPREME MOTIVE 

His life for the world that Jesus served it; and we 
cannot go very far, if our discipleship is genuine, 
before we realize that only a crucified life can serve 
—that the man who scorns merely to save his own 
soul but wants to devote himself to the kingdom can 
be effective only if like St. Paul, he is crucified with 
Christ. And that is a grim, often a long business. 
With St. Paul it meant a daily warfare against the 
flesh . . . In the end there is no other principle that 
can bear the strain but the principle of the Incar- 
nation, no other power than the constraining love of 
Him Who emptied Himself of His glory. And, 
again, how can we meet the sins and sorrows, the 
wrongs and disabilities of those we want to help 
except in the light of the Cross of Christ, in the 
vision of a Christ Who suffers for our sins and is 
pierced by our sorrows ?” 


WHAT THE CENSUS SHOWS 


CCORDING to the latest official report there 
are more than eighteen million Catholics in 
the United States and over ten millions more 

in the possessions. In the States proper the increase 
for 1921 was 219,158. A huge number—but are we 
justified in heralding it with enthusiasm and as a 
great gain? Is a scant two per cent increase some- 
thing to boast of when we consider what should 
be due to natural growth alone? Moreover, immi- 
gration, although, restricted, contributed substanti- 
ally to that increase. But there is another source of 
increase—conversions—which, had it claimed that 
whole increase for itself should have given no cause 
for astonishment. Catholic zeal and good example 
are not functioning as they should in the direction 
of conversions. In our faith we have the most 
reasonable and appealing message for the multitudes 
craving certitude and seeking a spiritual anchorage. 
The ease with which new sects find adherents and 
impose upon them the most incredible views of God 


and morality should make us wonder where the 
blame lies for our not forestalling them. Of the 
millions not affiliated at all how many are as well 
disposed as those who have made their submission, 
how many need only a hint, a helpful word, a guid- 
ing hand! Recently on the occasion of his Silver 
Jubilee a priest modestly recalled that he had 
brought 250 converts into the Church—an average 
of ten a year for his priestly career. It has been 
shown that there are not enough priests for ordinary 
parochial demands, otherwise work for converts 
might show larger results. But what about the laity 
and the contribution from their efforts to the sum 
of converts? Consider the splendid gains were 
every Catholic able to claim—not one convert a 
year, or in every ten years—but even one in his or 
her lifetime! Contemplate seriously the feasibility 
of thus influencing even one of the many with whom 
you come in contact socially or under other intimate 
circumstances. 












The Sonnambulista 
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O, Carluccia,” declared Sholto Maxwell, 
“I would far rather you didn’t see me 
off.” 

“But I wish to! It was a settled arrange- 
ment with me. I should have thought you would 
like to see the very last of me—to see me up to the 
last moment possible.” 

Carluccia’s tone was petulant, obstinate, and 
hurt. He certainly did not wish to hurt her. Pro- 
bably nine people out of ten would have said that 
Sholto Maxwell was singularly fortunate in his 
engagement, that he had much the best of the 
bargain. Carluccia was a beauty, acknowledged as 
such everywhere (everywhere, that is to say, in 
society, and she herself knew no other opinion) : 
she had considerable “distinction”: she was well 
born: she sang well, and painted much better. Sholto 
Maxwell was also well born: but he was only a 
subaltern of the new Army; he was not handsome, 
though of a stalwart, fine figure; he was not quite 
of the same social ring as Miss de Bolesme—was 


not, indeed, of any social importance; and no one 


considered him brilliant. He was merely reliable 
and solid: with good brains, and excellent common 
sense. Of fortune he had a sufficiency, but no more. 

Their engagement was a very sudden business. 
He had only known her three weeks when he asked 
her to say she would be his wife. She said Yes at 
once; and she was, indeed, altogether in love with 
him. 

Sir Eustace de Bolesme had held a diplomatic 
appointment in Italy, and had married a Roman 
lady of high rank. Lady de Bolesme was now a 
widow, and spent half her time in England, half in 
Rome: but since the war began had not left London. 
Her daughter’s name was Carola, but Carluccia was 
her mother’s pet-name for her, and now everybody, 
who knew her well, called her by it. 

Carluccia’s beauty was very southern: she was 
extraordinarily dark, and perhaps too pale, but her 
features were faultless and her eyes were large, 
brilliant, and expressive. 

Her father had always spoiled her, and she was 
her mother’s mistress: Lady de Bolesme was an ex- 
beauty, with very few ideas, but those few eminently 
correct, 

Carluccia was all ideas—she was a prey to 
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them, and they were always changing. She entirely 
forgave Sholto for having, as she thought, none at 
all. Her father had been like that, and she had 
sincerely loved him. 


HOLTO MAXWELL might be proud of the 
beauty and distinction of his future wife, 
and of her intense devotion to him: but she 

would be pretty sure to give him trouble. She was 
petulant, unreasonable, as obstinate as a mule, and 
fiercely jealous. 

“ I intend to go down to Dover to see you off,” 
she announced obstinately. “Your sister is going.” 
“Elspeth is going to nurse in a base-hospital. 
cannot bring you back.” 

“That doesn’t matter. Mamma can come too.” 
“She told me she was quite unfit for it.” 

“All right. Let her stay at home. / shall go. 
I have a special reason.” 

He smiled, and said the most special reason 
was to see the last of him: but she had another 
which she did not tell him. 

Finally she got her point, as she always 
intended. 

“There’s another thing,” she said presently. 
“I want you to come with me—this afternoor—to 
Elsa Nerida. I telegraphed for an appointment, and 
she has given me one. I will go and get ready now.” 

“Who is Elsa Nerida?” 

“Don’t you know? She is the greatest living 
sonnambulista, clairvoyante as they call it here.” 

“Carluccia, I wish you would not go near those 
people. I beg you not to go to her.” 

“I am certainly going. If you choose, on your 
last afternoon, to leave me, you can: only I shall go 
alone.” 

Sholto loathed the whole idea of clairvoyantes, 
and hated going near such a woman: it was quite 
against his conscience to take Carluccia to her. 

“Will you go if I earnestly beg you to give it 
up?” he asked gently. 

“I will not give it up. With you or without 
you I shall go. It was Elsa Nerida who told me 
I should meet you. She described you, and said 
you were coming into my life. The moment we met 
I recognized you ‘il maestro della mia vita,’ the 
Master of my life. You ought to be grateful to her.” 


She 
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“The master of your life,” said Sholto with 
a little smile of protest, ‘and you will not do any- 
thing I ask!” 

“Everything you ask. But this you must not 
ask: come—or let me go by myself.” 


T was Elsa Nerida who had described to her 
the sailing of a ship full of soldiers, from 
a haven under white cliffs with a castle on 
their summit, had described herself, Carluccia (very 
accurately), watching the ship go. 
Elsa Nerida received her client in a flat not 
far from Piccadilly. The door was opened by a 
elderly woman with a blank face, who did not admit 
them till Carluccia had handed her the telegram 
from her mistress giving an appointment. She then 
led them into a tiny waiting-room, a little like that 
of a fifth-rate dentist. After two or three minutes 
a door opened and a young man’s face appeared in 
the doorway: the face of someone quite well known 
to Carluccia. 
“No,” said a voice beyond him, “not that door 


” 


The young man immediately closed the door, 


another was heard to open, leading evidently to the 
narrow hall or passage: then the entrance-door was 
opened and no doubt the blank-faced woman let 
him out. 

“That,” whispered Carluccia, “was Steenie 
Lackland. I can’t abide him.” 

So far as could be seen in the moment he had 
stood at the door, he was a man of about Sholto’s 
age, and the same build and height, with fair hair 
like his, and blue-grey eyes like his: but with no 
other resemblance whatever. 

Adesso, Signorina,” said 
woman, coming in. “Tutti due?” 

“Tutti due.” . 

“Allora.” And the woman crossed to the window, 
pulled down a black blind and drew thick black 
curtains completely across. 

“That,” said Carluccia, in a low voice, “is lest 
Elsa Nerida should see you even during the moment 
the door is open. Take my hand. I will lead you.” 

“T hate it.” 

“Hate taking my hand!” 

“The whole thing. I wish you would come 
away.” 

“I certainly shall not. 


the blank-faced 


Come, or I shall leave 
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She took him by the arm and piloted him to 
the door in which the other young man had 
shown for a moment. Their footsteps were quite 
noiseless on the thick felt floor-covering. The door- 
way was broad and low. 

“Stoop,” said Carluccia. And they passed 
through together. Then the door closed behind them. 

They were in pitch darkness. The place had 
a queer eastern smell, and was almost airless. 

“There are two of you said a very tired voice. 
“TI gave l_ave only for one.” 

It was true that in her telegram Carluccia had 
made no mention of Sholto, but she had previously 
promised to bring him. 

“One of us,” said he, “is here very unwillingly.” 

“Then why do you come ?” 

“To please someone else. 
to please her.” 

“You had better go.” 
of anger. 

“If you do I shall not forgive you,” whispered 
Carluccia in his ear. 


In this I am wrong 


And the voice was full 


E was quite resolved not to leave her in that 
horrible place alone. He felt it to be simply 
horrible—the darkness was full of a hateful 

Presence, weird, ghastly, abominable. 

“If he is afraid, let him go,” said the voice: 
it was intensely displeased and scornful. 

“Of course I am not afraid.” 

“T never asked you here,” said the voice, “but 
I know you though I never saw you.” 

She then described him—not flatteringly: the 
description, however, answered. Perhaps it might 
have served nearly as well for the other young man 
who had just gone out. 

“Now,” said the voice when the description was 
finished, “I wish you to see there is nothing here. 
I wished to describe you before I had seen you.” 

Immediately a light—an ordinary electric light 
bulb—pendant from the ceiling was turned on, and 
the room and its occupants became visible. Every- 
thing was black: ceiling, walls, floor, furniture. The 
walls were not covered with curtains but painted 
or papered black: so was the ceiling. The furniture 
consisted of two settees, covered with black cloth, 
having wooden legs, and a black tripod of iron 
holding a black metal bowl containing a few lumps 
of charcoal. Apparently there was no window: the 
doors into the hall and into the waiting-room were 
black, with dulled black handles. The covering of 
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the floor appeared to be of what is called “cork 
lino” but black. Elsa Nerida was very tall and her 
face was quite colourless. Her black robe reached 
yp almost to her chin, but it was not long: her 
stockings must have black, for against the black 
floor they did not appear at all, and her feet could 
not be seen, either, in their black felt slippers. Even 
with the electric light turned fully on, only the 
woman’s face and hands showed, on account of the 
blackness of her clothing, the floor and walls. 
“Sit down there,” 


and Carluccia took his hand in hers, laying her 
other hand upon it. 

“Do believe,” she whispered eagerly. 

At that moment something touched him on 
the cheek; it felt like the skin of a mouse, and it 
somehow disgusted him. He jumped up angrily, 
and Elsa Nerida’s voice said quietly from the other 
side of the room: 

“T am here.” 

He turned sharply and saw her face low down 

near the floor. It dis- 





she said, pointing a long 
finger to one of the 
settees. On the finger 
was a queer ring of 
black iron, like a tiny 
cage, in which was a 
bit of cord—part of the 
strand of a halter with 
which a famous mur- 
derer had been hanged: 
but of that Sholto knew 
nothing. 

The moment he 
and Carluccia had sat 
down the electric light 
went out. An instant 
later the charcoal in the 
bowl of the tripod 
glowed a dull red, and 
avery slight blue flame 
wavered up from it. 
There was a queer 
smell, not nasty but 
faint and sickly. 

Elsa Nerida was 
quite invisible. Sholto 
concluded she _ had 


‘ 





May Hymn 


Don THEODORE BAaILeEy, O. S. B. 


O Lady, Mother mine, 
Most high and fair thou ert, 
And fairer than all the fair, 
And virginal of hesrt. 


O Lady. Mother mine, 
The moon beneath thy feet, 
And seven stars thy crown withal, 
The sea’s clear star and sweet. 


O Lady, Mother mine, 
Rose mystical, most pure, 


Whose perfume gleddens Heaven, 


Be thou our refuge sure. 


O Lady, Mother mine, 
Queen among Seraphim, 

Throne of thy lovely) Son, 
For us beseech thou Him. 


appeared and a moment 
later he saw it again, 
quite high up in the air, 
four or five feet from 
where it had been. It 
disappeared and re- 
appeared— it seemed 
to be everywhere. But 
there were no eyes in 
the face, nor any eye- 
brows. It was all a 
white blank. 

This lasted per- 
haps for two minutes 

Then Elsa’s face 
showed above the tri- 
pod, and her great, 
sombre black eyes were 
bent on the wavering 
blue flame. 

“Ask what 
want to know,” 
commanded. 

“I want to know 
nothing.” 

“It is a pity you 
are inimical. Your 


you 
she 








merely turned her back. 

“Of course she is there,” he thought. 

“Certainly I am,” she said scornfully. 

But almost instantly the electric light shone 
out again, and there appeared no sign of her. Still 
it seemed to him that against all that black back- 
ground were she but to cower in a corner, with her 
face averted and hands hidden, she would not be 
visible. 

“Go-:and search for her,” Carluccia whispered. 

He did so, walking quite round the walls: but 
he did not find her. She was not there. 

As soon as he returned to his place beside 
Carluccia the electric light went out. He sat down 
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spirit is not. It is only 
your temper. If I were a common medium I should 
say that your opposition of will balked the vision. 
Nothing can balk it. I will tell you what will be.” 
“You shall tell me nothing,” said Sholto, not 
only with decision but with a certain anger that was 
distinctly perceptible in his voice. “I will listen 
to nothing that you may choose to say. Carluccia, 
I shall not stay here, nor do I intend to leave you 
here.” 


E had risen and was standing with his back to 
the Sonnambulista, turned to Carluccia, whose 
face was only barely visible, for the little 
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flame in the tripod now gave a very faint glimmer. 

Her eyes glittered, and she was trembling. 

“Come, dear Carluccia,” he asked her earnestly, 
but quite gently. In speaking to her there was no 
angry inflection in his voice. 

Nevertheless she knew he was angry, though 
not yet at all events, with her: she was afraid— 
afraid of losing him: she loved him with a strong 
though recent passion, and the dread of losing him 
frightened her. If she had been quite sure of keeping 
him, in spite of disobedience, she would have dis- 
obeyed. 

While he bent towards her, pleadingly, some- 
thing crept against his cheek: it felt like another 
cheek, very hot and dry. But though he started up 
at once, and threw up his hand, there was nothing: 
as soon as he had turned round he saw Elsa Nerida’s 
face wavering in the air, rocking, as it were, to and 
fro, but several feet away. 

“Go with him,” said her voice; “I am tired 
of him. Obey him this time. Another time you 
will disobey him, and it will cost the fair man dear.” 

Carluccia stood up. 

“T am coming,” she said in a tired voice. 

Almost instantly the electric light was turned 
on, and they found that they were alone in the room. 

Outside in the street they got into a taxi. 
Carluccia. was still afraid because his face was so 
grave and his mouth looked so hard and determined. 

“T have lost caste with him,” she thought, and 
again she trembled. 

“Sholto,” she asked gently, “are you angry?” 

“Yes.” 

“With me?” 

It was a pity she asked that second question: 
because his answer reassured her. 

“No, of course not with you. With myself. 
I had no business to take you there. I knew I 
was wrong and ought not to have yielded.” 

“Then I should have gone alone. But I wanted 
her to say what would happen to you.” 

“Carluccia,” he said, turning to her and taking 
her hand, “you must promise me that you will never 
go near that horrible place again.” 

“T can’t promise,” she said, truthfully enough, 
because her will was enfeebled by the hold she had 
allowed the Sonnambulista to gain over her. 

“Then—” 

And she thought he was going to declare that 
their engagement must end. 

“Then,” she said hurriedly, “I promise.” 


It was the first real lie she had ever told in her 
life. She was petulant, obstinate, and wayward, 
but her nature was frank and courageous, not the 
liar’s nature: but the wretched influence to which 
she had wilfully subjected herself had corrupted 
her nature. 


Her cheek reddened, for she knew she was 
lying: but he was not looking at her, and he 
thoroughly believed in her truth. 


* * * * 


II. 


OR some time after his departure to France 
Carluccia did not go to see Elsa Nerida— 
because she did not yet want to go. 

She had carried out her plan of seeing 
him off at Dover, and her last memory of him was 
as he had looked leaning over the ship’s side. 
Oddly enough the man next to him had been Steenie 
Lackland. When, at last, the ship moving, she had 
waved to Sholto, saying “Au revoir,” she had seen 
Steenie smile and seen on his lips her own words 
“Au revoir.” This had made her angry, for she 
thoroughly disliked him, and knew that he wanted 
to marry her. And intensely as she loathed the man 
he had a hateful sort of “influence” over her—so 
she called it to herself, meaning really no more 
than that, whereas she would wish to be simply 
oblivious of his existence, she often found herself 
thinking of him with a sort of repulsion that re- 
sembled dread. 


In one of his letters, and only one, Sholto 


alluded to Elsa Nerida. “Thank God,” he wrote, 
“that you gave me your promise not to go near that 
abominable place. I can see where there was 
imposture: vulgar imposture. But there was worse 
than imposture, something foul and evil: something 
not explicable. There was in the room a Presence 
worse than hers: a Power greater than mere roguery, 
but easily linked to every form of untruth.” 

So far besotted was she that the accusation of 
trickery angered her, whereas the other insinuation 
oddly pleased her. 


For longer, much longer, than usual Carluccia 
had not had a letter from him. And she was “on 
strings”: frightened. There had been, everyone 
said, a new “push” out there. Irresponsible rumour 
said a disastrous one: and rumour lied, for it had 
achieved its object, and there was to follow a lull, 
and officers were being granted leave. 
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ARLUCCIA now cared only for one thing in 
life—Sholto. Her love was no longer merely 
a passion, it was an obsession. Yet it hurried 
her to disobedience and ruin—of his life and her 
own. 
“T must know,” she said to herself. 
know.” 
And she telegraphed to Elsa Nerida asking for 
an appointment. 
“May we come again?” was her message. 
“That will prove her,” she told herself, really 
believing entirely in the woman. 
“Yes, come. At five this afternoon. 
you,” was the answer. 
The reply did not shake her confidence, because 
it could not be shaken: it was gone beyond the 
control of evidence or reason. But it shook her. 


“I must 


Both of 


She went to her appointment trembling. 

The blank-faced woman noted that she came 
alone, and no doubt reported it, but she showed no 
surprise. 

“IT knew,” said Elsa Nerida when Carluccia 
was in the black room, “that he would come again.” 
whispered Carluccia, shiver- 


” 


“He is not here, 
ing. 

The room was entirely dark. The tripod was 
unlighted. 

“He is here,” the Sonnambulista insisted, “at 
your side.” 

“No,” the girl stammered. “He is over there— 
in France. I came for news. I have not heard of 
him. I was frightened, and I came for news.” 

“You said ‘we’: and you spoke truth. He came 
with you. He is here. Beside you. His hand will 
touch yours... .” 

And a very cold hand, that shook perceptibly, 
touched Carluccia’s. The girl herself was trembling 
from head to foot. 

“Turn to him, if you dare,” whispered Elsa 
Nerida. “If you turn to him he will know that you 
love him—always.” 

Carluccia could hardly move: she had heard 
that Elsa’s own voice, usually so impassive, was 
tense with excitement. 

“Ah!” said Elsa, “she dare not.” 

Then Carluccia turned and other lips met hers, 
and withdrew instantly. She stretched out her arms 
but they met nothing. 

“I bade him come,” whispered the Sonnambu- 
lista. “His spirit is of us. Only the tempter, a 
bodily carnal thing, was averse, obstinate. His 
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spirit is free now—and obedient. 
you... 
For a long time there was no other sound 
except the awful beating of Carluccia’s own heart. 

“His spirit?” she stammered at last, a horri- 
ble chill creeping all over her. 

“Yes. Itis freenow. It comes to you. Released 
from the churl-body it is free... .” 

“He is killed then,” thought Carluccia, in a dull 
amaze of despair. 

“Yes,” said Elsa Nerida. 
not have come.” 


He came with 


” 


“Otherwise he would 


ARLUCCIA sat alone in a narrow, but long, 
plot of garden: tall houses behind her, 
then the garden, then the road, the embank- 
ment, then the river, at high tide. 

Steenie Lackland had found her there: how, 
she did not guess. He had sat beside her and had 
assured her that she would be his wife. 

“Tt is willed,” he had said. 

“T loathe you.” 

“That is nothing. Your fancies are nothing to 
Fate. It has spoken. One fair man, grey-eyed, 
hard-mouthed, of masterful temper was to woo 
you. But not to win. For him death. Another, of 
the same description, spared by Fate, shall possess 
your whole heart. He is near you.... Ask Elsa 
Nerida.” 


The horror of the threat of Fate overpowered 
her with loathing. The man saw it, and for the 
moment chose to leave her. His lips had once 
touched hers, though she had no suspicion of it. 
For the moment it sufficed him, and he rose and left 
her. 

For a long time after he had gone she sat there, 
quite alone, with ineffable sorrow and inexpressible 
loathing. 

With two tags of poetry she ended it. 

“ ‘No man can be more wise than Destiny,’ ” 
and 

“ ‘Man is man and master of his fate.’ ” 

Till it was dark. Then she too rose: went out 
of the garden: climbed the river wall—and ended it. 

At that moment Sholto Maxwell was asking 
her maid: 

“Do you know where she went?” 

“T don’t know, Sir: but I guess. 
Elsa Nerida 


To Madame 


Ss. 






































ATHER Hill, the pastor of a large city 
parish, was busy planning his first pro- 
longed vacation in many years. Far-reach- 
ing travels did not appeal to him. What 

he wished for was the leisure and quiet of a mountain 
hotel, far away from the rush of city life and of 
popular or fashionable pleasure resorts. The hope 
of association with people of scholarly attainments 
lurked in his vacaton plans. Manitou, at the base 
of Pike’s Peak, was the place chosen. 

An important item in his planning was restful 
occupation for the summer months amongst the 
anticipated delights in the mountains of Colorado. 
He was not minded to spend all of his time in 
climbing mountains and exploring canyons. Much 
of the time would be given to resting his body while 
refreshing his mind with reading. Fictional reading, 
stories for children excepted, had no attractions for 
him. He would employ the weeks of leisure in 
getting into better touch with the progress of 
biological studies. In his younger years that study 
fascinated him. Later, what little time he could spare 
from his pastoral duties, was given to reading of 
the works of both conservative and revolutonary 
theorists‘-of whom Henri Fabre is an excellent 
representative of the former, and Chas. Darwin of 
the latter. He admired the vast range of information 
and experiment of both classes of theorists; but the 
use which the radicals made of the mountains of 
evidence amused him much and pained him more. 
The amusement was in the fantastic inferences from 
most interesting evidence. The pain was caused by 
the realization of the immense moral and spiritual 
harm to mankind from such an abuse of reasoning 
indulged in by men who were in the lime-light of the 
world. Among the books which the Father packed 
into his trunk for vacation reading, was: “Men of 
the Stone Age,” by Henry F. Osborn an’ octavo 
volume of 500 pages, learnedly written and bristling 
with the hardest kind of foreign words . The Hon. 
Theo. Roosevelt’s laudatory notice of the work in the 
National Geographical Review for February of 1916, 
prompted the selection. Personal regard for the 
reviewer influenced the choice. Rather heavy read- 
ing for a vacation; but then the good Father’s 
literary tastes ran to extremes like children’s stories 
and Mr. Osborn’s book. , 
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Fath 
N the early days of July, 1918, Father Hil @ pear 
was comfortably settled at the cheery Hote] 
Ramona. The first two weeks were devoted 


bein; 
to getting acquainted with the delightful neighbor. 


sure! 
hood of Pike’s Peak, the Garden of the Gods and HM Osb 
several interesting canyons. Much of his time at man 
the Ramona was spent on the spacious verandas, 
reading and re-reading Mr. Osborn’s book. One aii, 
afternoon, Mr. Levi Strauss, professor of biology a. 
at the University of Chicago, expressed surprise clar 
to see him, a Catholic priest, devote so much time J ,, } 
to the deliberate reading of so radical a book. lea: 
Father Hill asked him: “What is it that surprises  j,2; 
you? Is it the fact that I am whiling away the hours ext 
of vacation in the reading of so heavy a production ?” ne 
Mr. Strauss replied: “Not that nearly so much livi 


as that you dare read such a book at all. It is 
bound to undermine your faith in so many beliefs 
which you are in duty bound to preach to your 
people.” : 

“Will you please mention some of the beliefs 
to which you refer,” said Father Hill. 

“As an instance, answered Mr. Strauss,” take 
the Catholic belief about the first man; Adam. 
Catholics are obliged to believe that he was specially 
created by God; that he lived not earlier than 
twelve thousand years ago, most likely later, 
certainly not earlier. Now science has proved that 
he was not the first man; that he was not specially 
created by God, but was evolved from lower forms; 
that men of the ‘homo sapiens’ type dwelt in 
France as far back as 25,000 years ago; that the 
Neanderthal man not quite so human as the former, 
lived from 25,000 to 40,000 years ago; that the 
Piltdown man of Sussex, England, still less human, 
was in evidence from 100,000 to 300,000 years back; 
that the ape-men of Java hunted, it is estimated, 
as long as 500,000 years ago. The name of the last 
shows that man came from apes, and not from God, 
that man is product of evolution and not of a special 
creative act of God. You cannot possibly reconcile 
these scientific findings with Catholic belief. For 
this reason [ am surprised to see you read Mr. 
Osborn’s book so intently; for you will have either 
to give up your faith and professional calling, 
reject science, or lead the double life of preaching 
what you do not believe. 

“What you have so tersely stated, has the ap- 
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pearance of a knock-out against Catholic belief 
and of an admonition of danger to me,” replied 
Father Hill. “But you will readily admit that ap- 


pearances are often deceptive.” y 


“You are undoubtedly right about appearances 
being often deceptive,” answered Mr. Strauss; “but 
surely, you do not mean to insinuate that Mr. 
Osborn’s contentions about the origin and age of 
man, are deceptive!” 


“To say that I insinuate it, is putting it very 
mildly. The evidence adduced by Mr. Osborn and 
the use made of it, are more than deceptive,” de- 
clared Father Hill.” However, I would much prefer 
to have you state the evidence, because you are, at 
least sympathetic towards the radical theories so 
learnedly presented by Mr. Osborn. Will you kindly 
explain how the author came by the pictures of the 
men of so long ago. Are they portraits made from 
living subjects? They cannot be photos unless 
some prehistoric beings were smarter than men of 
centuries very close to ours. It is not likely that 
pre-historic men mislaid films to be picked up by the 
curious of later centuries.” 

“Father,” spoke Mr. Strauss, “it is incredible 
that any one, even the most illiterate, could so much 
as imagine that these pictures are given as copies 
of portraits made from life. The author states 
plainly that they are nothing more than pictures of 
restorations. Of course they are not photos from the 
original subject.” 


ATHER Hill answered smilingly, “Do not take 
it quite so seriously, Mr. Strauss.” “I knew 
that these pictures are neither protraits nor 

photos from life; but $ome times it is helpful to 
call attention to the obvious. These pictures are 
nothing more than well-printed copies of restorations. 
Whilst I believe that I understand what is meant 
by restorations, I shall appreciate very much your 
explaining what they are. The theories presented by 
Mr. Osborn do not appeal to me. They impress me 
as very unscientific. He is not the originator of 
these theories. He is at best a chronicler of the 
findings of other scientists. The Hon. Theo. Roose- 
velt assures readers that the book is the latest 
authoritative word on the ape origin of man. Not 
seeing my way to agree with this distinguished 
gentleman’s view, prejudice may distort my under- 
standing of what the word restoration is meant to 
convey. Yet it is an important word in books of the 
type of Mr. Osborn’s.” 


“It will be a pleasure to do so,” said Mr. 
Strauss. “Of course, the word has different mean- 
ings, according to the profession of the people who 
use it. In books like Mr. Osborn’s it has two © 
meanings. The Century Dictionary gives these 
meanings as follows: ‘The putting together in their 
proper places of bones and other remains of an 
extinct animal; also the more or less ideal repre- 
sentation of the external form and aspect of such 
an animal, as inferred from its known remains.’ 
The pictures we are talking about, belong to the 
second class of restorations. They are inferred ideal 
representations of prehuman and of prehistoric 
men.” 

“Good!” exclaimed Father Hill. “A restora- 
tion is the product of a scholarly artist’s trained 
imagination. The basis for the imagined picture or 
statue, is the remains of extinct animals, near-men 
and men too. The more complete the remains are, 


the less play will there be for imagination; and the 
more scanty these remains are, the more will the 
artist in color or clay have to draw on his imagination 
to supply what is wanting. It is understood that the 
one time fleshy and ornamental parts will depend 
entirely on the inspiration of the artist’s fancy. He 


will be forced to imagine them.” 
“Quite so,” remarked Mr. Strauss. “However, 
I am not in sympathy with your use of the word, 
imagination. The words, ideal, idealized, inferred, 
would be more elegant and nore suitable; but I will 
not make an issue of it now, lest we get away from the 
subject. Permit me to call attention to a very 
important item, whether imagination or inference 
be used. The restorer must be both an artist and 
either a scientist himself in what pertains to the 
structure of living and extinct animals and men, 
or he must be guided by a scientist in working up 
the ideal representation. Were it otherwise, the 
restoration would be the work of an unqualified 
artist.” 
ATHER Hill admitted the added explanation 
jal to be most reasonable and continued: “Pro- 
fessor, will you kindly enlighten me on the 
subject of laws which govern both artists and 
scientists in working up these idealized representa- 
tions of the long ago. If there are no laws of rather 
uniform application to fossil remains, too much 
would be left to individual imagination. When 
dealing with fiction, the imagination is supreme; 
yet there are laws which may not be overstepped, 
unless the artist’s aim is caricature or other grotesque 
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fanciful production. I am confident that evolution- 
ists would not care to have their restorations 
relegated to the land of fiction or caricature.” 

“T see, Father, whither you are leading me,” 
replied Mr. Strauss; “but for the purposes of a 
friendly scientific chat, I am willing to be led. Your 
lead is towards a statement that restorations are 
very largely the products of imagination and that 
laws of uniform application to fossil remains are no 
more available 


they are so elastic that necessarily much must be 
left to the fancy of the individual artist-scientist.” 

“But it does seem reasonable that eminent evo. 
lutionists sHould be agreed at least on one of two 
extremes. The extremes are: more and more man. 
like; or, more and more ape-like. To be sure, 
there is also a middle course between these extremes, 


REGRET 





than like laws of 
uniform applica- 
tion for animals 
and men of to 
day. Consider- 
ing that animal 
forms in those 
far back ages 
were in a greater 
condition of 
flux, gradually 
moving from 
lower forms to 
higher, the laws 
of structure were 
of less uniform 
application than 
now. Then as 
now, there were, 
no doubt, tall 
and short speci- 
mens, lean ones 
and stout ones, 
angular and 
rotund, well- 
formed and de- 
formed, even 
monstrosities. 





The Miracle of the Roses 


To Thomas Walsh 


Francis KEAN MacMurrouGH 


King Diniz lived a thousand years ago, 
And saintly then as now was Portugal 


A land of hills and dales and flocks and herds, 
And people truly mild and pastoral. 


Many a monastery and fair shrine 
Of Gothic, Doric or of Arabesque 
Raised its proportions in the flowered scene, 
And marked for Christian what was once Moresque. 


Don Diniz’ Queen was Santa Isabel, 
Daughter of Pedro Third of Aragon, 
Who one day had her apron filled with bread, 
When that the King with questive eye looked on. 


“What have you there my Queen?” he, laughing, asked, 
“Roses, my Lord,’’ she smilingly replied. 

“Let me behold them;” which and when he saw, 
Roses were indeed, with ribbons tied. 


Information on this phase of the matter will be very 
to be com- 


welcome.” 
pelled to 


admit that there 
is no agreement 
whatever among 
eminent evolu- 
tionists on these 
points,” Mr. 
Strauss replied. 
“There is great 
divergence 
among them as 
to the rule which 
should be fol- 
lowed. Mr. 
Osborn _ disap- 
proves of 
German and 
French restora- 
tions, because 
they are too ape- 
like. He tells 
us how insistent 
he is with his 
artists, requiring 
them to produce 
the most man- 
like restorations, 


” 








There were ideal 
heads and facial expression and there were freakish 
heads and repulsive faces. In primordial times some 
animals were partly normal and partly abnormal. 
Some members of the Trinil race to which the ape- 
man of Java belonged, may have had spinal curva- 
ture, hip disease, mal-formed thigh bones, etc., 
whilst the rest of the body was quite normal, con- 
sidering the degree of evolution which they hed 
reached.” 

“Thank you, Professor,” said Father Hill. 
“Your answer and explanation are very satisfactory. 
There are laws governing these restorations, but 
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considering the 
requirements of the available remains. Hence, 
it is not so very improbable that a strong believer 
in radical evolution would make his restorations 
look more and more ape-like in proportion as 
the available remains are scantier and older. A 
believer in the Bible’s narration of the origin of 
man could use the very same remains as the basis 
for the ideal representation of a presentable speci- 
men of present day manhood.” 
“These admissions, Professor,” said Father Hill, 
“are more than I expected even from a person as 
gentlemanly as you are. The value of these restora- 
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tions as evidence in favor of evolution is practically 
worse than nothing, if there can be anything lower 
than nothing. I have read and re-read Mr. Osborn’s 
story of the ape-man of Java. I have examined his 
pictures of the same creature so much, that the 
wonder is that I do not dream about them. I do not 
envy the poor specimen his looks; but I do not 
believe it necessary to go back quite 500,000 years 
to find men of somewhat similar appearance. A 
few years ago, I accompanied a friend to an exposi- 
tion of an electric score board giving the progress 
of a game between the pennant competitors of the 
major leagues of American base ball. In the seats 
immediately ahead of us, sat a gentleman accom- 
panied by ladies to whom he was explaining the 
progression of the score. I whispered to my friend: 
‘Catch a profile view of the man sitting ahead of us; 
for he looks for the world like one of the immediate 
descendants of the ape-man of Java.’ I had been 
comparing him with my recollections of restorations 
of the Java specimen reproduced by Mr. Osborn. 
Yet the gentleman explaining the score-board could 
hardly have been more than fifty years old. He 
was every bit as human as the other patrons of the 
theatre——May I ask you how much of the remains 
of the Trinil race of Java had been found up to the 
date of the publication of Mr. Osborn’s books ?” 

“I see, Father, that you persist in harping on 
the vagaries of the scientist-artists’ imagination,” 
replied Mr. Strauss. “Your.aim is to show by 
leading questions that the claimed great antiquity 
and ape-origin of man, rest on no better foundation 
than the learned fiction and personal bias of other- 
wise scholarly men who would rather trace their 
origin to some unchangeable principle of upward 
progress stored away in monkey nature than 
acknowledge themselves to be descendants of a 
human couple specially made by the personal God. 
You imply throughout that the theories reproduced 
by Mr. Osborn do not rest on anything like scienti- 
fic grounds.” 

“I do not put it quite as pointedly as that,” 
Father Hill answered. “I am content to weigh the 
evidence adduced. The way you put it expresses 
my convictions; but let us pass this over and discuss 
the evidence. It is not my good fortune often to 
meet one whose professional studies qualify him to 
give information on the supposed evolution of the 
human race, who is sympathetic towards Darwinism, 
and who is so gentlemanly in giving the desired 
information. But lest we get too far afield, permit 


me to repeat my question : ‘How much of the remains 
of the Trinil race of Java have been found ?” 

“Thank you, Father, for the compliments,” said 
Mr. Strauss, bowing. “You have come to the 
weakest point in the story of the ape-man of Java. 
The remains found so far are scanty indeed. They 
are: A SINGLE UPPER MOLAR TOOTH; THE 
TOP OF A SKULL; A LEFT THIGH BONE; 
and A SECOND MOLAR TOOTH. 


HE priest inquired: “Is this all that has come 
down to us of the remains of the ape-men 
of Java? 

“Father,” spoke up Mr. Strauss, “you surprise 
me. Do you not consider it marvellous that even 
so much should have come to us from a period so 
remote as 500,000 years ago!” 

“It is more than marvellous,” mused Father 
Hill. “To believe that any animal remains buried 
in the earth, unless petrified, could have withstood 
the wear and tear of 500,000 years, taxes credulity 
to the limit. But let this be as it may, let us take 
the word of scientists for it that the discovered 
remains of the ape-man of Java are as old as 


’ 


estimated. As the dinner hour is drawing near, I 
would very much like to bring this most interesting 


conversation back to what started it. Are eminent 
scientists who advocate the ape-origin for our race 
agreed that these four fossil remains of the ape-man 
of Java belonged to the same individual ? 

Mr. Strauss: “I am sorry to admit there is no 
such agreement.” 

Father Hill: “Do they at least agree that these 
remains belong to individuals of the same race?” 

Mr. Strauss: “I must again admit that they do 
not even agree as to the race identity of these 
several specimens. Some say they are specimens 
of the same race; others say that they belong to 
different races.” 

Father Hill: “Surely they agree among them- 
selves that the top of the skull is a transition form 
between ape and man. Do they so agree?” 

Mr. Strauss: “They disagree no less on this 
important point. Here is the way Mr. Osborn sums 
up the situation: ‘This great discovery of Dubois 
aroused wide-spread and heated discussion, in which 
the foremost anatomists and paleaeontolgists of the 
world took apart. Some regarded the skull as that 
of a giant gibbon, others prehuman, and others as 
a transition form. We may form our own opinion, 
however, from a fuller understanding of the speci- 
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mens themselves, always keeping in mind that it 
is a question whether the femur and the skull belong 
to the same individual or even the same race.” 
Page 77. 

Father Hill: “Has it not the appearance of 
trifling with the intelligence of the non-professional 
public, to discuss on evidence so scanty and uncertain 
the Trinil race of Java as a something which really 
existed P” 


FTER a considerable pause, Mr. Strauss 
answered: “Though unwillingly, I must con- 
cede that evidence so inconclusive would be 

entirely discarded by our courts of justice. It is 
true that Mr. Osborn’s treatment of the existence 
of the Trinil or ape-man race is apt to mislead 
uncritical readers of whom there are so many. How- 
ever he safeguards himself by restrictive expres- 
sions, such as: “probably” and “possibly” or their 
equivalents as in the above citation.” 

Father Hill: “What you say, is true not only 
of Mr. Osborn’s book, but also of all the books 
published by radical evolutionists, which have 
fallen into my hands. They are great collectors of 
facts about the animal world and this world ci 
ours and about the heavens; but when it comes to 
using these facts as evidence to bolster up their 
degrading theory of the ape-origin of man, they shy 
at the science and art of inference as children do. 
They do not hesitate to infer a general statement 
from one or other particular fact, as in the case of 
the Trinil race.” 

Mr. Strauss: “I see, Father, that you have a 
very poor opinion of the inductive methods of 
radical evolutionists!’ 

“To me,” replied Father Hill,” their reasoning 
is often like the burlesque of Mark Twain’s “Huckle- 
berry Finn” and “Tom Sawyer.” Their processes of 


inference compare favorably with Don. Quixote’s 
attempts at chivalry. In a maze of facts more or 
less uniform and labeled with the hardest kind of 
foreign names, they infer the descent of higher 
forms from lower ones on no better evidence than 
lesser or greater likeness. Descent is in no wise 
implied in the fact of similarity. Their style of 
argument is very much akin to the reputed one of 
ancient sophists: “Roosters walk on two legs, so 
does man; therefore, roosters are men or, if you 
prefer, men are roosters.” 

“Oh, Father,” exclaimed Mr. Strauss, “You do 
not mean that our scientific reasoning impresses you 
as anything so incoherent as you have just stated!” 


HEY concluded their discussion in the best of 
humor and agreed to continue the same at 
later dates. In parting, Father Hill addressed 

Mr. Strauss: “Do you still think that reading Mr. 
Osborn’s book is apt to undermine Catholic faith in 
man’s coming from God as a special creation?” Mr. 
Strauss replied: “If the evidence adduced in support 
of evolution does not appeal any more to Catholics 
than the evidence in favor of the ape-men of Java 
appeals to you, I can readily see how the reading 
of such books will not undermine faith in Catholic 
doctrine anent the origin of mankind. I am not, 
however, quite so sure that such reading will not 
be harmful to the young and unlettered.” 

Father Hill for a moment assumed the role of 
a mild monitor, saying: “It is in this that radical 
evolutionists prove themselves the enemies of 
mankind. They mislead the young, the unlettered 
and those people of somewhat scholarly habits who 
have been badly trained in their letters. There is 
nothing elevating in proclaiming the ape-origin of 
man. Belief in it is bound to degrade the individual 
and the race. It is doing so now.” 





Shepherd of Christendom was raised in pro- 
test and warning against the new peril in 


(1): recall how the now stilled voice of the 


the Holy Places. The outlook grows no brighter 
with Sir Herbert Samuel disregarding his pledge 
that Jewish immigration would be restricted. Cardi- 
nal Bourne claims that the British authorities should 
say whether they promised a National Home for 
the Jews or the National Home. And he added 


that unless this distinction is made clear firmly and 
beyond all doubt, it may be settled in blood. Know- 
ing the Arab nature, all must share his outlook. 


I believe that the only way you can make sure 
that submarines will not be abused in future wars 
is that there should be no submarines. 

—Viscount Grey. 
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What Do You Know About: 


Vocations? 


NE’S vocation is among the most serious 
of all questions presenting themselves 
during one’s life-time. And observe that 
it must present itself at a time when we 

are least capable of giving,it a satisfactory answer— 
when as yet we have not settled on our own lot in 
life, nor have had the experience of others to guide 
us. In order, therefore, to put at your service what- 
ever study and experience and personal dealing 
with many others have taught regarding vocations, 
and to clarify what is often spoken about but little 
understood the following notes are submitted on this 
important subject. 

Ordinarily, what is understood by vocation is 
realized when a young man expresses a desire to 
enter the religious life, or feels that he wants to 
become a priest; or when a young woman grows 
conscious of a longing for a retired life in a convent, 
or of a desire to devote herself as a religious to some 
great work of charity.. We say in these cases that 
such a young man or such a young woman has a 
vocation. 

Now there are two very important remarks to 
make about this idea of vocation. In the first place 
there may be something in it. It may be the 
beginning of what will lead up to or bud and flower 
into a vocation if it is followed up. However it 
may be something entirely different, merely a pass- 
ing fancy, a whim of some sort, or even an hallucina- 
tion. If such a state of soul persists, however, 
notice should be taken of it. 

The second observation amounts to this; it is 
strange that we hear so much about vocations to 
the priesthood and to the religious life, but no one 
ever talks about a vocation to the state of marriage. 
There exists a perfect horror of being unfaithful to 
an imaginary religious vocation, and there is even 
a still greater fear of entering, unbidden by the 
Holy Ghost speaking interiorly, into the sanctuary 
of the priesthood. But it seems to be the common 
belief that outside of these two states of life any- 
body at all, no matter what their condition, of body 
or soul, is free before God, to enter the holy state 
of matrimony. 

What is the reason of so evident an error? Is 
it because marriage is of no consequence before 


God and men? Is marriage after all less important 
than the religious life or even the priesthood? Or 
is marriage less holy than either of these and there- 
fore, has God no special interest in it? As a matter 
of fact can anybody at all make a success of the 
very fundamental institution of life? Or are there 
no requirements for a married couple, no fitness of 
mind and heart, of body and soul, no moral qualifi- 
cations demanded? Has marriage no responsibili- 
ties, no serious duties before God? 

Common sense condemns such notions as false! 
For marriage, both for the individual and for society, 
is just as important as the religious life, and can 
easily be compared to the priesthood. Marriage is 
not only a sacred life-long contract, but a great 
sacrament. “I speak in Christ and in the Church.” 
And not every one is free to enter it, but only they 
who are called by God. Only they dare marry who 
have the fitness of body, and only they who can 
fulfill its weighty responsibilities. Otherwise they 
enter it not only at their own peril, but at the peril 
of all concerned. To hold the contrary of this is 
an error about vocation. There is another, which we 
will examine and treat along with this in our next 
installment. 

Concerning this most important subject, St. 
Alphonsus Liguori, makes the following remarks :— 
“It is evident that our eternal salvation depends 
principally upon the choice of our state of life. If 
in the choice of a state of life we wish to secure our 
eternal salvation, we must embrace that to which 
God calls us, in which alone God prepares for us 
the means necessary to our salvation. In the world 
this doctrine of vocation is not much studied by 
some persons. They think it to be all the same, 
whether they live in the state to which God calls 
them, or in that which they choose of their own 
inclination, and therefore so many live a bad life. 
Whereas it is certain that our state in life is the 
principal point with regard to the acquisition of 
eternal life. He who disturbs this order and breaks 
this chain of salvation endangers his salvation. With 
all his labors and with all the good he may do, St. 
Augustine will tell him ‘thou runnest well, but out 
of the way’, that is out of way in which God has 
called you to walk for attaining to salvation.” 





Archconfraternity of ‘ 


the Sacred Passion 


The Compassion of Mary 


URING the month of May, all devout Catho- 
lics turn their attention to the Immaculate 
Mother of God, for this is the season de- 

‘ voted to a greater veneration of her. This 
is the time the Queen of Heaven favors her children 
on earth with very many gifts and blessings. 

Naturally the members of the Archconfratern- 
ity of the Passion entertain sincere love for the 
Mother of Jesus. As they spend much time beneath 
the Cross, they are in her company. With the 
Apostle St. John, they behold her, “who stood at 
the Cross,” and often think of the sorrows she 
endured during the Passion. 

The Church has given to the blessed Virgin 
Mary the glorious title of Queen of Martyrs. The 
feast commemorating her part in the sufferings of 
her Son has often been called the Compassion of 
Mary. At the presentation of the Child Jesus in the 
temple, Simeon foretold her sorrows. “Behold,” 
said he, “this Child is set for the fall and for the 
resurrection of many in Israel; and for a sign which 
shall be-contradicted; and thy own soul a sword shall 
pierce.” The ignominy, the insults, the wounds 
inflicted on Him pierced her heart like a sword. 
This was especially true when the soldier opened 
the sacred side of Jesus with a spear, for although 
He was dead, Mary then suffered the most. — 


“The martyrdom of Mary,” observes Father 
Petitalot, “began with the first knowledge which 
the prophecies gave’ her of the sufferings which the 
Redeemer would have to endure. It increased when 
she was chosen to be the Mother of that Redeemer, 
destined to die a cruel death for the sins of the 
world.” 


‘It became more intense,” he continues, “when 
she heard the words of holy Simeon, and saw flowing 
the first drops of blood of Our Savior. It con- 
tinued during the thirty three years of Our Lord’s 
life. It attained its greatest intensity during the 
hours of His Passion.” 

“Even after the Resurrection .and Ascension it 
did not entirely cease. Mary suffered as long as 
she lived, for she could not forget any of her 
sorrows. It is believed she recalled the painful 
remembrance every day by visiting the places where 


she beheld the sufferings of her Adorable Son.” 

“As salt is found in all the waters of the ocean, 
so this suffering spread itself throughout the entire 
life of Mary. This is why the name of Mary is 
equivalent to the Latin words: Mare amarum, the 
sea of sorrows.” 


EVOTION to Mary the Mother of Sorrows 
D—D has always been a special characteristic of 

men and women, who devoted much time to 
the study of Our Lord’s Sacred Passion. It would 
seem as if they went to her as to their teacher and 
guide in this holy mystery. It was her courage and 
her patient perseverance that kept them in the. way 
of virtue and holiness, in the practice of penance 
and self denial, but particularly in the humility 
and obedience of the Cross. 

Some saints venerated the Mother of Sorrows 
by keeping a picture of her constantly with them. 
This was the practice of the great founder of the 
Jesuit Order, St. Ignatius of Loyola. It was a small 
picture representing the Blessed Virgin standing 
at the foot of the cross, and showed a sword trans- 
piercing her heart. To her this saint addressed his 
frequent prayers. In giving this picture to his 
nephew, St. Ignatius said: “Since the day of my 
conversion, when I exchanged my secular dress for 
the garb of a penitent, this picture has never left 
me. I have always had it on my heart with my 
crucifix, and I have received from it wonderful 
help.” 

Much the same is told of St. Gabriel of the 
Sorrowful Virgin. All during his religious life, 
where he succeeded in reaching the highest sanctity, 
he ever kept near him a small picture of the Mother 
of Sorrows. When dying, it was this picture he 
pressed closely to his heart. 

We learn from the example of other saints to 
repeat some prayer every day in memory of the 
sorrows of Our Lady. St. Gabriel’s favorite prayer 
was seven Hail Marys with the invocation: “0 
Afflicted Mother, O Virginal Heart, all buried in 
the Wounds of Thy Son, make my poor prayers of 
value by thy intercession.” He would also repeat 
the verse: “Holy Mother, pierce me through, in my 
heart each Wound renew, of my Jesus Crucified.” 
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N the thirteenth century, seven noblemen of 
Florence, in Italy, were inspired by the 
Blessed Virgin to found an order of religious 

men, who would spread devotion to her sorrows 
throughout the world. They became known as the 
Servants of Mary, of the Servites of Mary. Through- 
out Europe they preached the Passion of Our Lord 
and devotion to the Sorrows of Mary. To them 
we owe the beads of the Seven Dolors, which have 
been endowed by many Popes with the richest 
indulgences of the Church. An indulgence of two 
hundred years is granted to all the faithful who 
recite the beads of the Seven Dolors after going 
to Confession. An indulgence of ten years is granted 
to those, who carry this chaplet around with them, 
and say it from time to time. 

Many people also honor the Queen of Martyrs 
by saying the hymn: “Stabat Mater Dolorosa.” 
This hymn is found in all prayer books, and is 
usually said with the Stations of the Cross. It is 
said of Sir Walter Scott, the famous novelist, that he 
admired the Stabat Mater so much, that he would 
have given all his works to have been the composer 
of it. His last prayer when dying was his favorite 
hymn the “Stabat Mater.” 


HERE are many other devotions in honor of 
the Mother of Sorrows. A visit to the Shrine 
of the Sorrowful Mother, or the reading of 

some book which makes known her Sorrows are 
ways of honoring the Blessed Virgin and obtaining 
her favors. 

“Whoever desires to know the Mother of God, 
Mary Most Holy,” says Father Faber, “must enter 
into her broken heart to do so. It is the Sorrowful 
Mother, who illumines the Immaculate Conception 
and the wonderous glory of the Assumption.” In 
his book “At the Foot of the Cross,” Father Faber 


also tells us. there are four favors that are granted 
to those who practice some devotion in memory of 
the Sorrows of the Blessed Virgin. “A perfect 
contrition of all sins before the moment of death; 
2. A particular protection at the hour of death; 
3. The mysteries of the Passion of Our Lord 
deeply imprinted on the mind; 4. A special power 
of intercession in all the prayers offered through 
the Sorrowful Mother.” 


ATHER Faber in the same work quotes an old 
writer as saying: “A man may put before 
himself as a most assured sign of salvation 

the fact that he has had compassion for our Most 
Afflicted Mother. For the ancients tell us that it 
was coriceded to the Blessed Virgin by Christ Our 
Lord that whoever should remember her sorrows 
may be sure of obtaining any favor which concerned 
the salvation of his soul, and especially the grace 
of true penance for his sins before death.” 


“The Compassion of Mary,” continues the same 
pious author, “is a continual source of holiness. It 
actually leads a multitude’ of souls to Jesus Cruci- 
fied. It breaks the bonds of sin and evil habits. 
It melts cold hearts and stimulates the torpid and 
worldly minded. It pours light and tenderness, a 
spirit of prayer and a thirst for penance into count- 
less souls.” 

The more devoted the members of the Arch- 
confraternity are to the Mother of Sorrows the better 
they will know and love the Passion of Our Lord. 
This is the sphere in which the most wonderful 
divine operations mingle with the woes and suffer- 
ings of this world. With Mary the Mother of 
Sorrows and with Jesus Crucified, we can overcome 
sin and the world and the devil and secure for 
ourselves and for others innumerable blesings. 





That rare, sweet singer of the South, Sidney 
Lanier, bringing the vision of a poet to bear upon 
his Master in the garden of. Gethsemane, depicts 
the Victim much as He represents Himself to us in 
our meditations—forsaken, helpless against the 
wiles of His enemies, yet, somehow, with a note of 
impending triumph softly ringing through the 
poignant lines: 


‘Into the woods my Master went, 

Clean forespent, forespent, 

Into the woods my Master came, 
Forespent with love and shame. 


But the olives they were not blind to Him, 
The little grey leaves were kind to Him; 
The thorn-tree had a mind to Him 

When into the woods He came. 


Out of the woods my Master went, 

And He was well content. 

Out of the woods my Master came, 

Content with death and shame. 

When death and shame would woo Him last, 
From under the trees they drew Him last; 
’Twas on a tree they slew Him last— 
When out of the woods He came.” 





From Shanghai to Hankow 


N awakening on the morning 
‘@) of January 10th, we learnt that 

the uncertain outlines in the 
distance, which we were approaching 
was the great sea-port of Shanghai, 
China. We gave utterance to our 
heartfelt gratitude to God, and beg- 
ged His Blessings on our work in 
this land which was to be for us, 
HOME. 

As the boat lazily drifted to dock, 
there was the same swarm of beg- 
gars rowing towards the boat, crying 
lustily for alms. Those on board 
threw fruits and sweetmeats, in fact 
anything at hand, and everything 
was eagerly caught in the nets which 
were stretched towards us by the 
hundreds. One wag threw a box 
of soap powder from the boat. The 
lucky finder, held it up, examined 
it carefully, shook it, smelt” it, and 
finally tucked it away carefully 
among the other treasures he had 
garnered. 

Arriving we had the usual experi- 
ence with the customs officers, 
questioning, and examination of lug- 
gage. As soon however, as he saw 
the sacred vessels used for the 
celebration of Holy Mass, he asked 
if we were missionaries, and when 
we satisfied him, we were he 
smilingly allowed us to go without 
further examination. 

It is a strange feeling that came 
over us as we stepped from the boat, 
utter strangers and unknown. This 
feeling however was shortlived for 
after a very few moments we were 
accosted by Mr. J. E. Doyle of 
Danvers, Mass., who is familiarly 
known in Shanghai as “Dinny.” He 
bade us welcome and escorted us to 
the rooms of St. Joseph’s Catholic 
Association, where another welcome 
was extended to us by those present. 
This Association is a welfare and 
social centre for the English speak- 
ing Catholics of the city, and is the 
means of directing the energies of 
the laymen to co-operate with the 
work of the clergy on behalf of the 
poor benighted pagans. One can- 
not but feel that back in America 
there are so many excellent Catholic 


With the Passionist Missionaries 


men and women who do not realize 
the possibilities for good they are 
missing, by holding aloof from any 
kind of activity on behalf of the 
Church. These men and women 
under the administration of Mr. 
Harold Norman and his gifted wife, 
give generously both of time and 
money, and the work they have 
accomplished to win the admiration 
of the natives, and many converts, 
as a result, might well be envied by 
the Catholics of the good old 
United States. Mr. Norman is him- 
self a convert to the Church. 
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FR. CELESTINE’S NAME AND 
ADDRESS 
We were escorted now to St. 
Joseph’s Convent, Sisters of The 
Holy Souls. The Mother Superior 
is a native of Baltimore, Md., and 
it is impossible to describe her joy 
at meeting us, just come from 
America. We were shown the noble 
and self sacrificing work in which 
these heroic souls are engaged, and 
we realized here as in the other 
places we had visited, our Lord’s 
words :—“The harvest is ripe but 
the laborers are few.” 


ILE passing along the streets 
(TD « Shanghai, we could not 
restrain our admiration for 
the cheerful spirit of the Chinese. 
The rickshaw men as they draw 
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their carriages or rickshaws, the 
coolies as they carry heavy burdens 
on their backs, or pull heavily 
loaded wagons by means of ropes 
thrown over their shoulders, the 
children in schools, all without 
exception are continuously singing, 
a plaintive and monotonous dirge 
or song. A smiling or laughing coun- 
tenance is seen at all times, even 
when poverty and dire want, are 
evidenced by the scanty clothing or 
emaciated body. 

Our next visit was to the General 
Hospital, under the direction of the 
Franciscan Missionary Sisters of 
Mary, a community well known in 
the United States, for the unselfish 
charity of its work for the poor of 
Christ. Here too, where the dread 
small-pox is raging, is to be seen, 
the charity of Jesus Christ, that 
knows no fear of personal safety, 
but only a zeal to open the doors 
of God’s Kingdom to these poor 
pagans. Baptisms and conversions 
to the Faith are most numerous. 

Shanghai, impresses one as a city, 
comparing favorably with our 
American cities, and signs of pros- 
perity and business inititive are not 
wanting. The Hongkong-Shanghai 
Banking Company, are at present 
erecting a building that is to cover 
an entire city block, and our 
chaperon told us, would cost no less 
than five million American dollars. 
The shops are not unlike those in 
our own cities. Automobiles, of 
American and British make, are not 
sO many as in America, yet they 
are not new or strange. There are 
about four thousand in Shanghai we 
were told. Motor trucks are also to 
be seen, though most of the heavy 
hauling is done on low wagons, with 
wooden wheels, and are drawn by 
shaggy haired, fierce looking men. 

The street cars are quite different 
from what we had ever seen before. 
They are joined in pairs, much like 
a trailer to the power car. But here 
it marks the different quality of the 
riders. The front car carries first 
and second class passengers, and the 
trailer or rear car, the passengers 
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WITH THE AUGUSTINIANS IN CHANGTEH 


of the third class. Usually the rear 
car resembles the American cars at 
rush hours, packed to suffocation. 
At the stops along the way, pas- 
sengers are scarcely allowed time to 
alight, and not unfrequently they 
fall to the street: but the cheerful 
smiling countenance is never want- 
ing, even when by effort they 
manage to keep their feet. 


NE of the most interesting 

visits we made was to the 

Catholic Mission of Kiang- 
Nan, under the direction of the 
Fathers of the Society of Jesus. 
Of this mission Siccawei is perhaps 
the most flourishing among all the 
missions of China. Ample buildings 
are occupied as college, schools, and 
dormitories. The girls-section is 
under the care and direction of the 
Sisters of the Holy Souls, and the 
Boys under the care of the Fathers 
of the Society. The boys are in- 
structed not only in the ordinary 
branches of primary and secondary 
schools, but manual training and the 
higher branches of science are im- 
parted by men celebrated through- 
out the Orient. 

The departments under the care 
of the good sisters were not less in- 
teresting; besides the instruction 
imparted in the schools, the girls 
are taught lace making, embroidery, 
and the making of vestments for the 
missions. There are also special 
classes for ladies preparing to be- 
come catechists; they are called 
Presentandines. We could not but 
admire all we saw, and thanked God 


fervently for the zeal which had 
prompted such enterprise to win 
souls to God and for heaven. 

We found it difficult to tear our- 
selves away from the orphan asylum, 
where are housed, hundreds of 
abandoned little ones. They all 
knelt for the blessing of the priests, 
and as we left each room, there was 
a hearty goodbye, in the sweet 
voiced za! za! But our very souls 
were touched with pity as we 
entered what the good sister called 
the “Vestibule of Heaven.” Here 
were long rows of small beds each 
holding a frail emaciated little body. 
On the coverlet was a small card 
giving the baptismal name of the 
occupant. Abandoned by heartless 
parents, they were rescued by the 
sisters, baptized, and hourly were 


winging their flight to heaven, and 
we hope interceeding for mercy and 
grace for their poor  benighted 
countrymen. As in the early days 
of the Church it was said, “the blood 
of martyrs is the seed of Christians,” 
so now may we fondly hope the 
prayers of these innocents incessant- 
ly rising before God’s throne will in 
time win for China as a race the 
grace of the Faith. It may not be 
without interest to our readers to 
know it is for such lofty purposes, 
that the contributions given to the 
Holy Childhood Association, and 
other Foreign Mission Societies are 
used. If you could see as we have 
seen, the wan and pinched features 
of these dying infants, outcasts from 
their parents, the sacrifices made for 
the work of the foreign missions 
would be far greater. This sight 
has been an inspiration to us, and 
if we needed further motive to urge 
us on, surely the human soul, in 
need of the salvation wrought by 
our Saviour by the shedding of His 
precious Blood, and His Death on 
the Cross, would be most powerful 
to make us willing to endure any 
hardships in this grand work to 
which we have been called. 


T last it was possible for us 
to obtain shipping to bring 
us another lap of our journey 
nearer to the seat of our future 
activities. On Friday January 15th. 
we set out on an English boat, call- 
ed “Tuckwo,” the same boat that 
carried the Fathers of the Maynooth 
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Irish Mission to their destination. 
Our objtctive was Hunan, and the 
journey while quite Icng, lasting till 
the following Tuesday, was not with- 
out profit, as we were accompanied 
by Fathers Castrillo and Pastor, 
both Spanish Augustinians. They 
have been laboring in this district 
for some years and their experience 
will be most helpful to us in our 
future labors. The trip up the 
Yangtze-Kiang river was most 
delightful. The passengers aboard 
were not many, a former sea captain, 
and the little daughter of the captain 
of our craft, were the only 
foreigners, besides the Fathers that 
made up our party. 

The scenery along the river was 
most beautiful. The old sea captain 
declared it the most scenic route in 
the world, and proudly insisted that 
he knew. The water was quite low, 
and the soil is most rich. Immedi- 
ately on the recession of the water, 
there appears on the terraced 
slopes or banks, a rich green 


verdure, that reaches to the water’s 


edge. We were told that a mere 
scratching of the surface of the 
soil along the river banks is suffici- 
ent for tillage, and the same soil 
yields four or five crops yearly. 


HE steamer stopped only at 
© treaty ports. If passengers 

wished to get aboard at 
stations, a method of procedure quite 
uncommon was followed. Our first 
sight of such a station afforded much 
amusement. At Nantingchow a 
barge or flat boat was seen putting 
out from the landing towards the 
steamer, and every one aboard the 
float seemed to be yelling as lustily 
as possible. This became louder and 
louder as they approached, (nothing 
seems to be accomplished here with- 
out shouting and yelling). The 
engines on the steamer stopped, the 
boat floated along slowly. Hooks 
were thrown up from the barge and 
it was made fast to the steamer, and 
then, the fun began. It was the fall 
of Jerusalem on a small scale. Bags, 
boxes, bales, and even Chinese men 
and women, were tumbled from the 
steamer in riotous profusion. Then 
those who sought entrance to the 
Tuckwo, clammered, stumbled fell 
or were pushed up the ladder. One 
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would think, looking at this excite- 
ment, that there would not be an- 
other boat leaving for Hankow for 
ten years, and that it was the first 
boat that.they had ever seen. 

Each port ‘of the Yangtze is but 
a repitition.of the former one. Long 
lines of coolies unloading the cargo, 
venders of sweetmeats, and more 
solid foods, selling these to the 
Chinese passengers, a fight now and 
then, which was generally settled 
by one of the deck hands throwing 
a pail of cold water on the com- 
batants. 


N Tuesday we arrived at Han- 
@ kow, and were met at the 

steamer by Rev. Fr. Pons, 
Procurator of the Augustinians, Rev. 
Fr. McPolin, of the Maynooth Irish 
Mission. Later we met Rey. Fr. 
Galvin the superior, and had we 
been members of his mission band 
could not have been shown greater 
kindness, which indeed is true of all 
the Fathers we have been privileged 
to’ meet in the Far East. While 
visiting both the Augustinians, and 
the Irish Mission Fathers, they were 
most gracious, explaining to us the 
conditions that confront us, the best 
method of procedure, for winning 
the good will of the natives, and 
have made us feel, that we are come 
among brothers who will ever be 
willing to lend any aid in their power 
to help us in the great work we are 
come to do. The Fathers of the 
Irish Mission, have accomplished 
much, in the short time they have 
been in the field. They have been 
instrumental in bringing a com- 
munity of Irish Christian Brothers 
to China, a pioneer band of Irish 
Sisters are expected shortly, and 
they have projected the erection of 
a hospital for the care of the native 
sick. Too much cannot be said in 
praise of their zeal for God and for 
the conversion of the souls of these 
poor benighted pagans. 

The following day we visited in 
turn the Orphanage, School, and 
Hospital in charge of the Cannosian 
Sisters. The work they are accom- 
plishing is simply marvelous. We 
could not but feel at every turn if 
the people of America could only 
realize the amount of good that is 
being done for God in these far off 
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regions, sufferings relieved, care 
extended to the homeless, the blind, 
sick, and what results from all thi; 
concern and care for the natives, 
that they embrace the faith of Christ 
and become devoted Christians, 
there would be no lack of funds to 
carry on the work of God among 
those in the darkness of error and 
ignorance. If those among us, would 
retrench from pleasures, and super- 
fluities, chapels and mission station; 
could be established, and fitted up; 
but alas everywhere the work is 
limited by the means. The priests, 
brothers and sisters are content with 
bare neccessities, so that they may 
reach out for a few more souls, 
What the children of America might 
do by their too easily squandered 
pennies, is beyond me to describe; 
but I feel sure if they could be made 
to realize this by those who know, 
every class room in the Catholic 
schools of the United States, would 
develop into a mission circle, and the 
little ones would gladly bring their 
mites to help the grand work to save 
souls. 


E also visited the College of 
(1) the Franciscan Fathers across 

the river, and while there met 
Fr. Sylvester from Cincinnati, Fr. 
Lawrence from Paterson, and Bro. 
Benedict from Dayton. There was 
a grand old patriarch present, Fr. 
Leri, a Franciscan who has been 
here on the missions for fifty five 
years. When he first came the dis- 
trict was closed to the foreigners 
under pain of death. He went about 
disguised as a beggar, and saw many 
of his companions cut down in the 
midst of their labors by hardships 
and not unfrequently by the hands 
of assassins. Thank God this condi- 
tion is no longer general. 

Here in Hankow we also had the 
privilege of assisting at services in 
Church while the native Catholics 
were present. They were having 
Stations of the Cross and Benedic- 
tion of the Blessed Sacrament. This 
service is quite general we are told, 
the year round among the Catiuolic 
Chinese. The prayers for the dif- 
ferent stations were recited by 
the people in a loud tone, that 
resembled singing rather than pray- 
ing, while the priest moved trom 
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station to station. The people gave 
the impression of being very earnest 
and very devout, and all were eager 
to be up close to the altar. At 
Benediction of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, celebrant, censer bearer, and 
altar boys entered the sanctuary 
wearing the ecclesiastical hat called 
chi-chin. It is about nine inches 
high, square in shape, richly embroi- 
dered, with two embroidered rib- 
bons hanging down the back. The 
singing of the service was creditably 
rendered, and one could not but be 
impressed by the devout attitude of 
the worshippers. 

We were anxious to get away from 
Hankow and on to our own portion 
of the Lord’s vineyard, but Father 
Pons who has been here since 1886 
persuaded us to remain longer, as the 
Chinese are celebrating one of the 
New Year’s Festivals. They cele- 
brate three New Year festivals, on 
the first, fifth and eighth months. 
This one is by far the greatest, 
lasting in the cities three or four 
days, but in the interior for as long 
as ten or twelve days. During this 
time they will do no work, either 
on land or on the water craft, hence 
had we been on our way it is more 
than likely we should have been 
marooned on the small boat. 

Profiting by the prolonged stay 
we visited another hospital in charge 
of the Franciscan Missionary Sisters, 
already mentioned in this letter. 
This hospital is called the Inter- 
national. Their missions in-China 
are many. Five sisters arrived to- 
day, destined for a mission in remote 
Sechewan. The Mother Superior 
is off making the visitation of the 
various missions in charge of the 
Sisters under her jurisdiction. It 
will take her two years to accom- 
plish this task. She will be obliged 
to travel on foot, on horse , back, 
by chair, and by Chinese boats. 
They emtertain no fear for her 
safety, for the pagans have the 
highest respect for these noble 
women. They are the guardian 
angels of the Chinese missions, and 
without them it is dificult to see 
how the work could progress as it 
does. Hardly ever does it happen 
that a soul wings its flight hence, 
til these sisters have persuaded 
them to receive the sacraments. 
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Even the Protestant ministers when 
ill, prefer to come to the Sisters’ 
hospital rather than go to the public, 
or even their own sectarian ones. 


HILE we visited one of the 
orphanages in Hankow, we 


were quite surprised to see a 
little 
St. Gabriel, and we saw the bright 
faces of the little ones light up with 


joy, when they saw the resemblance 
between the habit on the 


statue 


and the ones we wore. This devo- 
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tion owes its beginning to Mr. E. 
Cozzi who had a sister among the 
Passionist Nuns in Spain. He fre- 
quently visited Hankow, and always 
called on the Canossian Sisters. The 
sisters have read the life of the saint 
to the children, and plied us with 
many questions concerning him. 
One of the miracles recorded in the 
Italian life of St. Gabriel was 
wrought on behalf of his sister, 
Sister Gabriella. She was a pupil 
at the Benedictine Convent of 
Teramo, Italy. Stricken with 
some peculiar malady she became 
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speechless. One of the nuns en- 
couraged her to recommend herself 
to the young Passionist Saint. She 
did so, and while on a pilgrimage to 
his tomb at Isola, felt a drowsiness 
come over her, which caused her to 
fall into a deep sleep. On awakening 
she was favored with a vision of the 
Saint. She prayed fervently, and as 
a reward of her faith, received her 
speech; in gratitude for the 
favor received sought to spread 
devotion to him. She sent medals, 
pictures, and finally the statue.that 
we saw. The day the statue arrived 
was a gala day at the orphanage. 
There was a procession throughout 
the town, and every one took part 
and since then St. Gabriel has been 
regarded as patron and special pro- 
tector. We gave the children little 
pictures, and they were overjoyed to 
receive them, and held on to them as 
veritable treasures. 

Before closing it will be of in- 
terest to know that we met an old 
Chinese Priest at the Cathedral of 
Hankow, who kindly consented to 
decorate us with our Chinese names. 
We set the names down in order :— 

Father Celestine is Renn-Tin- 
Ngnan 

Father Agatho is Pu-Er-Till 

Father Flavian is Yang-Mong-Lin 

Father Raphael is Fei-Wen Tche 

Father Timothy is Ye-Mon-Ti 

Brother Lambert is Lung-Tse-- 
Min 


HE priests all have the name 
© of Renn-San-Fu, in common, 

which means Spiritual Father. 
We are sending you Fr. Celestine’s 
name in Chinese characters or signs, 
as a sample, showing how it will 
appear to the natives. 

We are busy gathering our pots 
and pans, and rations preparatory 
to setting out for Changteh, which 
we hope to describe in our next 
letter for the readers of THE SIGN. 

Good-bye for a while, and be not 
unmindful of us and our needs while 
kneeling before the tabernacle. 
Thank God, thus far, all are well 
and in good spirits, and impatient to 
reach our destination, and begin 
active work for the conversion and 
salvation of these poor souls. 

The Fathers, 
per Fr. Celestine, C. P. 
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Maria Chapdelaine. .By Louis 
Heman. New York: Macmillan Co. 
$2.00. 

This book has been crowned by 
the French Academy, and the sale 
has passed the quarter-of-a-million 
mark. The reception the translation 
has been accorded is enthusiastic 
indeed, being reprinted for the 
seventh time. 

The success of the book is merited. 
For’ once, popular acclaim signified 
by being the “best seller” proves 
itself to be just and enlightened. 
When one remembers the class of 
work that makes up the list of “best 
sellers” one is surprised that this 
simple tale would receive such a 
welcome both from the critics and 
the reading public. The book por- 
trays French Canadian life as it is 
lived out in the remotest boundaries 
of Quebec. The father of the 
family yielded to a strange penchant 
of pressing on beyond the small 
hamlets as though the voices of the 
wild were ever beckoning him far- 
ther into the sombre forest of the 
Northland. Indeed it is the very 
absence of anything like incident 
that calls forth the simple heroism 
that Maria Chapdelaine exhibits 
day after day in that lonely world. 

The setting is a land where life is 
so hard, yet where the clear pure 
elemental forces of nature find 
crystal souls through which they 
may shine. The conclusion solves 
so simple a mystery as this: whether 
Maria will yield to the temptation 
to pass out of the desolate life of 
the country of Lake St. John, and 
in exchange take up the exciting life 
described to her by a returning 
suitor from the States. A world 
tired of artifice and insincerity may 
well find refreshment in gazing on 
this picture of simple lives whose 
motto was “semper fidelis.” “We 
bore over seas our prayers and our 
songs: they are ever the same. We 
carried in our bosoms the hearts of 
the men of our fatherland, brave 
and merry, easily moved to pity as 
to laughter, of all human hearts the 
most human; nor have they changed 

. in the land of Quebec nothing 
has changed. Nor shall anything 
change, for we are the pledge of it: 


to Worthwhile Reading 


we are a testimony.” Maria Chap- 


delaine has the supreme simplicity 
of a master-piece. 


God or Gorilla. By Alfred W. 
McCann. New York: Devon-Adair 
Co. $3.00. 

At this particular time the public, 
such is its temper of mind, may be 
induced to give ear to this angry 
expose of Darwinian evolution. 
For one cause or another, the con- 
fidence of unrestrained credulity 
which the “educated” placed in Dar- 
winian philosophy has been rudely 
shaken. Lately the daily papers 
have been informing the public as 
to what took place on different 


‘occasions when the world’s eminent 


scientists were gathered to exchange 
views. Such an authority as Bateson 
gave utterance to such words as 
these: “ ‘The survival of the fittest’ 
was a plausible account of evolution 
in broad outline but failed in appli- 
cation to specific difference. The 
claims of ‘natural selection’ as the 
chief factor in the determination of 
species have consequently been dis- 
credited. We have gone on talking 
about evolution (how true), today 
we feel silence to be the safer course.” 
Again at the Eugenic Congress 
recently held in New York, Dr. 
Cuenot, a foremost French biologist 
told the members, among whom was 
Charles Darwin’s son, that the 
theory could not stand. “Something 
is missing in the explanation of 
evolution—we miss the effective 
cause. Whether you are a biologist 
of the Spiritualist School or of the 
Materialist, or the Agnostic; it 
it makes no difference. A directing 
factor, inside or outside the organ- 
ism, able to lead to mutations must 
be admitted.” Whereupon, Henry 
Fairfield Osborn said that the 
French biologists were tending in- 
dependently in the same direction 
as some of our leading biologists in 
America. This and more ,to the 
same effect have been finding its 
way to the attention of the “educat- 
ed.” When openmindedness will 
succeed to the public mind after the 
shock it has received, then it will 
be prepared to acquiesce in the 
judgment passed by Mr. McCann, 
40 


namely, that in the name of Science 
a huge fraud has been daringly 
perpetrated upon the credence of the 
public. Mr. McCann uses facts but 
each fact is a mortifying vengefui 
blow shattering the solemn certitudes 
and stripping the ostentatious dis- 
play of scholarship to the botie. 

A hoax is to be dealt with in only 
one way. Mr. McCann having 
demonstrated that hoax ‘properly 
describes the evolutionary theory 
identified with the name of Darwin 
and proceeds to administer the casti- 
gation it deserves. 


The History and Nature of Inter. 
national! Relations. .Edited by Ed- 
mund A. Walsh, S. J., Ph. D. Mac- 
millan Company, New York. $2.25. 

The volume herewith presented to 
the reader, offers in condensed form, 
the subject matter of a series of 
lectures delivered in the Auditorium 
of the Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington, D. C., during the winter 
and spring of 1920-1921. The lect- 
ures were given primarily for the 
benefit of the students of the School 
of Foreign Service of Georgetown 
University, though the general public 
was invited, and in large numbers 
attended. It was this general in- 
terest in the subjects under dis- 
cussion, that suggested to those who 
were responsible for the Lectures, 
to edit and present to the reading 
public in permanent form, such of 
the lectures as would supply a brief, 
though complete, outline of the 
diplomatic relations that have 
existed between sovereign states, 
and from this history to show forth 
the principles that have obtained. 
Not unfrequently these principles 
have been based on_ expediency 
rather than on truth and justice. 
Apart from the intrinsic value of 
the arguments, the contributors are 
men whose position has enabled 
them to have access to sources of 
information, that gives the weight 
of authority to their utterances. 
The work is professedly a scientific 
manual, though the Editor has 
happily presented the matter in 
such language that the lay reader 
may hope to read with profit. 
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